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Collins Farm Mortgages represent the highest type of dependable 
income producing securities obtainable today. 


Collins Farm Mortgages have stood the acid test of time for 36 years 
and have always been worth par. No investor has ever waited 24 hours 
for his interest; no investor has ever lost a dollar of interest or principal. 


Collins Farm Mortgages, unlike speculative bond investments, repre- 
sent individual holdings. The investor holds all the documents and abso- 
‘lutely controls his security. 


Collins Farm Mortgages have behind them a thrifty farmer of the 
record breaking Southwest where crops are diversified (precluding total 
loss) and where land values are steadily enhancing. 


Collins Farm Mortgages to-day earn the attractive interest rate of 
7% per annum and are obtainable in amounts and maturities to suit. 


Collins Farm Mortgages offer the one dependable security which cannot 
be manipulated or affected by industrial or financial depressions. 


If you have surplus funds looking for safe and profitable cmphynamt 
send for booklet and get the facts. 


THE F. B. COLLINS INVESTMENT COMPANY 


FARM MORTGAGE BANKERS 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
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MR. SUCCESSFUL LIFE INSURANCE AGENT. 


Do you want to secure a General Agency for yourself? If so; 
read t 


we WORTH KNOWING 


A $5,000 policy in the United Life and Accident Insuranre Company 
guarantees 
Pi wd Dagan Fy a hd death from any cause $5,000, the face of of a general agency that is very attractive 
pouetn ts oy os od tgp — a, ACCIDENT, $10,000, or 

‘ace o! olicy, will be paid. ; j i 

THIRD, that in case of death from certain SPECIFIED accident, to find with an old, conservative life om 
won hg a TIMES the face of the Policy, will be paid. 
Fi , that i f 1 disabili i . i in- 
tnjang, the Corspeny wil poy divect a the Tneured at eho taee a pany. It will pay anyone interested to in 
re ste Ae eons + ES miter Cheeta yoy FT : nats i 
eeeunes She putiol of dialiiicy. Com beens do SEOET vestigate. All communications confidential. 
— HY should any man be satisfied with a policy that would do 
ess 

A 1 Premi A 35, Ordi Life, $128.05 =| 
mont Life, $161.10) Twenty-Veor Endewmene 40010. Address Box 54, THE SPECTATOR, 

General Agents wanted in the following States: Ponmagivanio, 


Delaware, Kansas, Michigan, Ohio and the District of Columbia. ease 
Address: ¥, saint taints 135 William Street, New York. 


UNITED LIFE AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE CO. 
Home Office, United Life Bldg., Concord, New Hampshire 


We have something to offer in the way 





























ONLY RURAL OLD LINE 
COMPANY 


Low Participating rates; double indemnity insurance; shortest, 
cleanest policies in the world; complete protection disability clause. 


THE AGRICULTURAL LIFE INSURANCE 
FIREMAN’S FUND COMPANY OF AMERICA 


FRANCIS F. McGINNIS, 


iS in the front rank in President, General Counsel and Founder 


We are writing at the rate of six millions a year and 


fi re, a Uu to m O b 1 l e a n d have a particularly attractive proposition for men with 


clean records who can deliver the goods—as General, 
State or District Agents. 


marine insurance —_—jl 
ZA WILLARD E KING, Vice-President and Manager of Agencies 
FRANKLIN A. BENSON, Secretary and Superintendent of Agents 
SS _ Home Office: BAY CITY, MICHIGAN 


) SOUTHLAND 
The Acid Test for Strength, ; LIFE INSURANCE 


Liberality, Service and Low Cost COMPANY 


DALLAS, TEXAS 
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si Insurance in Force 
{FE INSURANCE COMPANY 


YSURANCE CO! Over $66,000,000.00 


high on the list Sreretcteras| «  WARRY L.. SEAY, President 
‘lm a 4 LAWRENCE M. CATHLES, 
Vice President & Actuary 


CAPABLE AGENTS WANTED Sea Rte 
a P. N. THEVENET, Secretary 
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THE SPECTATOR 


Cue Spectator, established in 1868, is a weekly 
journal devoted to promoting the best interests of 
trustworthy insurance of all kinds. The subscription 
price for the United States, Canada and Mexico is 
four dollars per annum, postage prepaid; to all for- 
eign countries in the Postal Union, Five Dollars. 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 
PuBLISHERS 
135 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YorK 
Arthur L. J. Smith 
President 
Harry W. Barnard 
Second Vice-President 
Loughton T. Smith 
Secretary 


Charles H. Nicoll 
Vice-President 
Robert W. Blake 
Treasurer 
Sholto D. Kirk Fred B. Humphrey 
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Telephone, Beekman 4600 (4 trunk lines) 
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Insurance Exchange, Chicago. Telephone, Wabash 531 
Sole Selling Agents in America for the publications 
of Charles & Edwin Layton of London, England. 
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T White Sulphur Springs this week 
A the great casualty conventions of 
the year, the International Association of 
Casualty and Surety Underwriters and 
the National Association of Casualty and 
Surety Agents, are holding their sessions. 
As usual, important men of the business 
will present their views upon leading cur- 
rent topics, and the gathering of the out- 
standing figures in the casualty and surety 
underwriting world should be productive 
of good for all engaged in the miscellane- 
ous branches of insurance. 


HE largest annual meeting ever held 
11 by the National Association of Life 
Underwriters was that which took place 
last week at Boston, in the neighborhood 
of sixteen hundred persons having reg- 
istered thereat. A fine instructive pro- 
gram had been arranged, and was car- 
ried through, which should prove of great 
practical value not only to those who 
participated in the meeting, but to those 
who may subsequently read the addresses 
of the speakers, and absorb the argu- 
ments and inspiration contained therein. 
The National Association has high aims, 
and is steadily growing in numerical 
strength and: usefulness. 

AIL insurance is generally regarded 

as a kind of protection which is 
very good for extensive agricultural sec- 
tions in the West, but not of particular 
value in the East. That this is a false idea 
Was demonstrated this week, when dam- 
age by a hail storm in the vicinity of 
Providence, R. I., and Fall River, Mass., 
Was inflicted to the extent of hundreds of 


thousands, of dollars. The writing of 


hail insurance would be a novelty to many 
an agent in the East, but its possibilities 
are well worth investigating, 


UNDERWRITING AND INVESTMENT 
PROFITS. AND LOSSES OF CASU- 
ALTY AND MISCELLANEOUS COM- 
PANIES IN 1919.* 

N the year 1919 the underwriting trans- 
actions of ninety-four casualty and 
miscellaneous insurance 
yielded an underwriting income of $300,- 

749,419, upon which there was an under- 

writing profit of $3,105,712, or one per 

These figures are made up from 


companies 


cent. 
the underwriting and investment exhib- 
its of the respective companies. 

Although this is a very low percent- 
age of profit, it is higher than any profit 
ratio since 1910, except for 1918, when 
the average underwriting profit was 1.2 
per cent; in fact, in but three of the 
last nine years have the companies made 
any profit on their underwriting trans- 
actions, while their average losses have 
ranged up to more than two per cent of 
underwriting income earned. 

During the last seventeen years the 
premiums earned have aggregated $1,- 
970,825,291, upon which the underwrit- 
ing profit has been but $12,331,549 or 
six tenths of one per cent. The number 
of companies tabulated has gradually in- 
creased from thirty-nine in 1903 to 
ninety-four in 1919, the list now embrac- 
ing those licensed in New York, Min- 
nesota and Jowa, the average yearly num- 
ber of companies for the period having 
been sixty-one. Last year only forty- 
eight out of the ninety-four companies 
were able to show underwriting profits 


on the year’s transactions, while forty-six 


Copyright, 1920, by The Spectator 
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International and National Casualty 
Associations in Convention. 

Tuberculosis Mortality in the United 
States. 

National Association of Life Under- 
writers. 

Williard I. Hamilton on Industrial In- 
surance. 

American Life Convention. 

International Claim Association. 

Profits and Losses of Casualty Com- 
panies in 1919. 











reported losses upon their insurance op- 
erations. 

The combined 
year of the companies listed amounted to 
$10,170,488, which, with their underwrit- 


investment gains last 


ing earnings, made $13,276,200 of surplus 


earned. ‘The net dividends incurred (1in- 
cluding remittances to home offices of 
foreign companies) in excess of surplus 
aggregated $8,673,416, 


Q 


contributions 
while the decrease in special reserves, ete., 
amounted to $3,067,220, thus making the 
net addition to surplus $7,670,004. 

A study of the results for individual 
companies and for groups of companies 
shows a wide diversity of experience. The 
highest loss ratio was 653.9 per cent, 
which, of course, was that of a new com- 
pany, while the highest profit ratio was 
45-9 i 
amounts ranged from an underwriting 


per cent, and the variations in 
profit of $1,315,290 to an underwriting 
loss of $762,300. 

lor convenience of comparison, com- 
panies are grouped in the table according 
to the general or predominating class of 
business which each transacts, and-sep- 
arate totals are given for each of these 
groups. The table shows that the sixty- 
eight casualty companies earned $246,- 
888,478 of underwriting income, which 
yielded a profit of two-tenths of one per 
cent. The twelve fidelity and surety com- 
panies, upon underwriting income earned 
of $45,120,176, made a profit of 5.1 per 
cent. The four plate-glass companies, 
with $4,256,110 of underwriting income 
earned, lost nine-tenths of one per cent 
thereon, while the miscellaneous com- 
panies to the number of ten, earned $4,- 
485,157 of underwriting income, with an 
average profit of 6.7 per cent. The mis- 
cellaneous group contains one credit com- 
pany, which made a profit of 32 
per. cent; a steam boiler company, which 
made a profit of 2.8 per cent; a medical 
protective company, which made 2 per 
cent profit; a title company, which lost 
3.8 per cent, and six live stock companies 
with results ranging from a profit of 
4.7 per cent to a loss of 41.8. 

The investment gains during the year 
were slightly larger in amount than in 
the preceding year, having aggregated 
$10,170,488, as against $8,938,279 in 
1918. 

The tremendous growth in volume of 
the classes of insurance covered by these 


companies is indicated by an advance in 
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Casualty, Surety, Etc. T H E é 
UNDERWRITING AND INVESTMENT PROFITS AND Losses OF CASUALTY AND MISCELLANEOUS = 
INSURANCE COMPANIES IN IQIQ 
“eran | a aan | | Ratio, 
Losses and} Investment Increase (+) or| Increase (+)/ [Ratio Net] Ratio \U nder’ 
Under- Under- | Under- Under- Income Decrease(—) in] or Decrease | Losses | Expenses/Pr’fi' -| 
NAME AND LOCATION writing writing writing writing and tSurplus |}Dividends} Spec. Reserves (—) in Incur. to | Incur. to | or Loss 
OF COMPANY. Income | Expenses | Profit. Loss. Accre- Earned. | Incurred. | Excess Special Net Und. Inc. | Und. Inc.| (—) to — 
Earned. | Incurred. tion. Deposits, etc. Surplus. Earned. | Earned. |ad. Inc. 
| Harned, 
eo ares ue Lk 
Casualty Companies. $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ % % | % Me 
Etna Casualty and Surety, Hartford....... 8,212,067] 8,345,292; ...... 133,225] 497,881} 364,656] 240,000 —156,469 +281,125} 46.3 55.3 | 1.6 Ne 
Atna Life, Hartford (Acc. &L Lia. wiih ). «ont wee 650 362 20,958,652] ...... 308,290 791,250 482,960 pT) | | +232,960 54.2 47.3 | LS Ne 
American Automobile, St. Louis. : asta 2,505, 656] 2, 522,353 16,697 48,103 31,406 48,000 —16,593} 49.9 50.7 | 4 
American Indemnity, Galveston... hams eae 896, 57! 985, 034 Estate 88,455 77,960| —10,495 33,000 94,608 +51,113 55.4 54.5 99 q 
American Old Line, Lincoln, EE eee 172,750 190,460 pews 3 17,710 14,494 —3,216} = ...... —1,711 —1,505 46.6 63.6 10.2 
American Reinsurance, Huntingdon, Pa..... 335,359 321,952 ee | (sro 34,734 48,141 VS | | | ere +23,141 52.0 44.0 r4.0 ‘ 
Am 
Bankers Accident, Des Moines, Ia.......... 472,221 470,499 i>) (nr re +11,321 kU 3) a ree +13,043 44.5 55.1 tf Cay 
Bankers Casualty, Minneapolis RooAuwennais 288,551 a2 ieee 65,614 11,096] —54,518 GOs weeve-< | —60,593 53.9 68.8 22.7 Hai 
Brotherhood Accident, Boston, Mass........ 283,716 282,056 POOF kapaae 3,414 10,074 WOE a ecsiees +74) 53.1 46.3 t+ .6 Hat 
Columbian National Life (Accident and i low 
Health Dept.), Boston, Mass............. 403,286 374,060 - | errr. Cer rre Le | ee: ee er +29,226 40.3 52.5 +7.2 ka: 
Commercial Casualty, Newark, N. J........ 2,793,148} 2,810,140} ...... 16,992 66,873 49,879 OOOO; ieee —121 48.0 52.6 | 6 
Me 
Commonwealth Casualty, Philadelphia...... 753,305 808,337}  ...... 55,032 9,106] —45,926 22,500 —80,581| $12,155} 46.6 60.7 7.3 Nel 
Conn. General Life (Acc. Dept.), Hartford... 493,334 Ue | eer ae oe. | i: (nr er —17,709 34.1 69.5 3.6 Rea 
Continental Casualty, Hammond, Ind....... 6,446,140} 6,358,012 SBIR eae, 90,371 178,499 72,000 +6,499 +100,000 48.1 50.5 HL Stat 
Eastern Casualty, Boston.................. 208,109 183,944 PANGS nse so ve 4,820 28,985 (fs) ee 21,485 33.7 54.7 tL) .6 me 
Employers Indemnity, Kansas City......... 1,023 041 1 094. 1) eles 71,438 40,914) —30,524 42,000 —229,438 +156, 914] 47.4 59.6 | 7.0 7 
Employers Liability, London............... 20,505,543} 20,123,587; 381,956 ...... 367,395] 749,351] 740,098)  —...... +9,253} 56.7 41.4 | +1.9 G 
Equitable Accident, Boston................ —1,522 36,746] ....... 37,768 7,699} —30,069 6,000 —40,000 +3,931 rare a | 
Equitable, New York Came So ees ess aah ss 164,605 307,484) 6... Cy re —142,879| ...... +6,061 —148,940 29.0 157. 86.8 
European Acciaent, London, Eng........... 2,539,580} 2,529,246 19234 0 oe 111,563 121,887 i (ee +50,000 47.0 52.6 ot . 
Federal Casualty, Detroit.................. 399,088] 354,074 45,012} =... 12,461 57,473 20,000) waa +37,473| 37.1 51.6 | +113 ndi¢ 
| 
Federal Life, Chicago (Acc. Dept.)........... 418,856 400,227 ABO cen. sisaniene bo ll <{|.\_—'re ere +18,629 48.7 46.8 | 44.5 
Fidelity and Casualty, New York........... 1,460,268] 15,222,568} ...... 762,300 146,701] —615,599 335,000 —813,589 —137,010) 54.2 51.1 5.3 
General Accident, Perth..............+.... 5,411,563} 5,631,403} _..... 219/840] 138,136] —81,704| ; 236,785 +138,108 +16,973| 56.2 47.9 41 
General Indemnity, Rochester, N. Y........ 18,913 Oe 53 $3500) -+-I5A06) .cccccl «ssw ane +18,496 oe 100.3 3 
Georgia Casualty, Macon...........0.0.0.. 2,359,281} 2,390,231]; ...... 30,950 66,872 35,922 P4048, ss neces +11,879 55.4 45.9 | L3 - 
Globe Indemnity, New York......:........ 7,024,155} 7,114,568) ...... 90,413 156,185 65,772 159,000 —96,136 +11, 908 54.1 47.2 1.3 1g 
Great Eastern Casualty, IEW ROE 5.6)5 45100 1,346,898} 1,412,590) ...... 65,692 29,515] —36,177 28,000 +3,009 —67,186} 52.9 52.0 1.) It 
Great Western Accident, Des Moines....... 606,730 596,422 US |.) eer 19,836 30,144 28,443}  ...... +1;701 39.2 59.1 +1.7 15 
Hartford Accident an Indemnity, Hartford. | 7,096/220| 7,155,230) ...... 59,010 195,744 Ee | nel —204,857 +341,591} 51.1 49.7 8 19 
Indemnity Co. of America, St. Louis....... 968,317| 1,057,828 Beets 89,511 34,942} —54,569/  ...... Prey. —54,569 64.1 45.1 9 2 i) 
Inter-Ocean Casualty, Indianapolis......... 526,631| 501,940 SAGO) eos 15,235 39,926 24,000 +2,371 +13,555) 40.0 55.3 a . 
0 
Inter-State Casualty, Birmingham.......... 574,506 594,935; ...... 20,429 41,095 20,666 18,000 —1,846 +4,513 5A. 48.8 3.5 19 
Kansas Casualty and Surety, Wichita....... 470,252 506,208} ...... 35,956 25,492} —10, 465, ww as —18,960 +8,495 59.0 48.6 7.6 1 
London Guarantee and Accident, London.. 11,233,399] 11,023,156 TGS) ore 259,973 470,716] +287,556 ...... +183,159} 55.3 42.8 | +1.9 Ls 
London and Lancashire Indemnity, N. Y.. 1,169,088] 1,162,175 CE ee 178,701 185,614] ...... +140,000 +45,614) 41.5 | 57.9 b.6 1s 
Loyal Protective, Boston.............0-0+% 698,527| 656,898 AUG28} few 13,316 54,945 10000 — vcawsl +44,945) 54.1 {| 39.9 6.0 1 
. | por 
Manufacturers Liability, Trenton........... 2,380,214} 2,106,838 OB ES Y (| 158,334 431,710 278,580 +17, 650} +135,480 67.8 20.7 | +11.5 im 
Maryland Assurance, (Acc. Dept.) Baltimore. 1,576, 128) es a 186:650) ses. —186,655) = ...... 5,922 —180,732 58.0 53.8 $11.8 19 
Maryland Casualty, Baltimore LSaR waa ee 18,371,683} 17,836,082 She 1) | ee 596,431} 1,132,032 399, 950) 4 56° "408! +675,674 55.0 42.1 | 429 
Masonic Protective, a 1 322/640 1,296,160} SEARO) esac 18,424 yt nee —3, 329} +48,233 58.9 39.1 r2.0 
Massachusetts Accident, Boston............ 437,0: 402,620 34,405] sw we eee 11,509 45,914 15,000) 425,91 4 +5,000} 40.0 | 52.2 +7.8 - 
| | | | 
Merchants Life and Casualty, Minneapolis.. 184,953} 188,531; ...... 3,578 11,2 (6 eee | +4,300) +11,944; 35.0 67.0 | 2.0 
Metropolitan Life, New — (Acc. Dept.).. 413,587 400,660 M2087) caewes| aes Meee |) “akkiesh 89 ek sae | +12,927 78.1 is.8 | 43.1 the 
National Casualty, Detroit................ 761,349| 742,867 | eee 19,962 38,444 16,000; _—s_........ +22, 41.6 36.0 | 2.4 
Natl. Life of U.S. A. Tess (Acc. Dept.). 1,839,419] 1,791,239 48180) — seaeers 3,226 GLO away) serie +51,406) 32.8 64.6 +2.6 $22 
National Protective, Ss eae . 22,841 | ie 33,857 3,670 30,187 7 es —15,094; 192.0 56.2 |—1 48.2 Toes 
New Amsterdam Casualty, New York....... 4,487,917 4,723,790] eee 235,882 78,817; —157,065} 150,000! +598,840|  +291,775] 58.0 47.3 —5.3 pan 
Niagara Life, Buffalo (Casualty Dept.).. 28,602 UO) ae Biwi - sisarsies OL 4ABT) sce sees feet Ree —31,487 ere sais ae over 
North American Accident, Chicago......... 1,609,568} 1,610,525) ...... 957 17,192 16,235 20,000 +4,356 +591 42.9 57.2 —.1 
North American Life and Casualty, Minne- {c U0 
apolis. Casualty Branch................ | 58,622 52,707) SUES! =. i seunan 71 Bh) re —14,827 —8,841 43.4 46.5 +10.1 
Norwegian Globe, Christiania.............. | 3,341,107 | 3,562,575) wea 221,468 121,570} —99,898| ...... se icsc —29,898 54.2 52.4 —h.6 M in 
Norwich Union Indemnity, New York....... | 6,0 BBRIO) o ccwsen 39,793 26,314) —13,479) _....... | +550,000 +536,52 39.3 714.6 3.9 ro 
Ocean Accident andGuarantee, London. | ii: 749, 492) 11,400,824 SIBMOS| ese 333,761 682,429) 675,596 —550,000 —i43, 167 56.4 40.6 3.0 pro] 
Pacific Mutual Life (Acc. Dept.), Los Angeles} 2)331,394| 2,240,522) 90872) so... 134,595] 225,467) 216,915 +141,448]  +150,000] 36.2 59.9 +3.9 has 
Preferred Accident, New York............. 3,651,558| 3,592,295] BOB63) wise wes 197,099 256,362 175,000] —81,362) ...... 47.9 50.5 ehG ‘ 
Red Men’s Fraternal Acc., Westfield, Mass. . . | 45,270 39,881 | et) ere 5,133 10,522 6 ;000| seeeee 44,522) 34.5 53.6 +11.9 vear 
Reliance Life, Pittsburgh (Accident Dept.).. | 183,555 156,834| O61), kaxcell xeenee ve —_——e | +45,068 71,789] 39.0 46.4 | +14.6 ace 
Riageley Protective Assn., Worcester........ | 781,633 753,070) 522," | ee 6,852 35,415 10,000) +9,875 +35,290| 57.4 38.9 +3.7 eo 
Royal Indemnity, New Rie reer ue | 7,514,853! 7,526, 599| caine 11,746 212,787 et ee +51,028 | +252,069 54.5 45.6 | -.1 \] 
Standard Accident, EE ee | 7,774,524! 7. 340.2 Somkaraas 65,684 376,688 311,004 120,000} Seal +191,004 55.7 45.1 | 5 . 
Travelers Equitable, Minneapolis........... | 100,507 118, 313 Bite Beacne 17,708 8,798} —8,910} ...... fe tieecises | —8,910) 53.9 63.7 | —17.6 of by 
| | 
T avelers, Hartford (Accident Dept.) . .| 37,029,119 vesenaiaal i be. re 1,608,460} 2,923,750 960,000) 4-1,385,446 +578,304 53.5 42.9 $3.6 ear 
Travelers Indemnity, Hartford............. | 4,567,381] 4,979,763] ...... 412,382} 339,120] —73,262 80,000 —44,807| —19,069} 44.9 64.1 —9.0 lr 
United States Casualty, New York. ..... 1. | 4175,333| 4,361,988| ...... 186,655 83,267| —103,388 50,000] +3,388 —150/000] 57.0 47.5 —4.5 fact 
United States Indemnity.................. 19,613]  45,781| | 26,168) —S,118] —34,286 ae +50,000 415,714] 50.0 | 183.4 |—133.4 SEU 
Western Casualty, Chicago................ 747 507 | 1,060,476] 687,031} ....... 28,496 715,527} 1,000 1000) Dative —284,473} 49.8 10.9 +3925 ency 
Zurich General Accident and Liability, Zurich| rere 476) 4,496,834) eaee 51,358} 123,823 Ce 12,588 +85, 053] 58.4 42.7 —1.1 Cy 
Totals (68 Companies).:................ [246,888,478 Sena *554,345] ken eee 8,063,248] *8,618,593] *6,271,694 —*547,294 2,894,193] 53.4 46.4 f.2 SEV! 
Fidelity and Surety Companies. | | thir l 
American Surety, New York............... | 5,012,093 4,513,987; 498,106) —...... 92,037} 590,143] 500,000 —120,191| +210,334] 23.7 66.4 Lo.9 IT 
Capital City Surety, Albany, N.Y. 2221227: | 91,703] 62,841 ORBEA casein —2,64: 26,219 15000) wesc +11,219} 15.2 53.3 | +31.4 mi 
Fidelity and Deposit, Baltimore pint hed aioe 5, 006, 247} 3,994,579) 1,011 ae pateeann 119,621} 1,131,289 480,000 +98,925 +552,364 23.9 53.9 +20.2 un 
Guarantee Co. of North America, Montreal.. 255, 725| 228,182 27'5 Ser cts 39,590 67,133 42,096 —5,995 +31,032} 33.4 55.8 +10. the c 
International Fidelity, Jersey City.......... | 230,051 124,336 105, 78 ee: 34,279 EBOOE) Nenwcsl 0 esascarere +139,994) 24.3 29.8 +45.9 ec 
Iowa Bonding and Casualty, Des Moines....} 355,608 A5G157) ss eee 100,549 0, —SOMOn! <ecsccl  iesieane ee 43.2 85.1 28.3 what 
Lion Bonding and Surety, Omaha.......... |} 633, 155] 536,693} ...... 3,538} —20, 928 —24,466} —95,517 +838 +70,2 17.9 82.7 —.0 the e 
Massachusetts Bonding and Ins., Boston. .. . | 5,301,105] 5,355,259| sw... 54,154 230,797 176,643 7 -3,411 +179, Bi 49.7 51.4 —.1 € el 
National Surety, New York................ 482,354| 6,945,938] 536,416 ...... 151,302] 687,718} 480,000 —437'516]  +645,234| 29.5 63.3 +7.2 sible 
Southern Surety, Des Moines.............. 2,962,582| 2, 897, 105) GOAle| <<vece 69,038 134,515 119,067 —67,325 +82,773 41.9 55.9 +2.2 atbie. 
U. S. Fidelity and Guaranty, Baltimore..... 17,503, 813) 17,434, 439 OC. y ¢ | ar 819,247 888,621 450,000 —1,604,086| +2,042,707 50.4 49.2 + .4 I 
United States Guarantee, New York. 385, 740} ’280, ,155| TURE! «| saan —23,283 82} 302 50,000 —2, +34,362 14.6 58.0 +27.4 t 
Totals (12 Companies).................. 45,120,176] 42,829,671| *2,290,505] —...... | *1,579,501| *3,870,006| *2,040,719| *—2,140,821| *+3,970,108| 39.3 55.6 | +5.1 sentee 
the n 
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UNDERWRITING AND INVESTMENT PROFITS AND LOSSES OF CASUALTY AND MISCELLANEOUS 3 INSURANCE COMPANIES IN 1919—Continued 
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| | | 
| | | | | Ratio 
Under- | Lossesand [Investme nt} {Increase (+) or} Increase (+-)|Ratio Ne'| Ratio |Underw’g 
writing Under- Under- | Under- | Income | ¢Surplus |tDividends}Decrease(—) in| or Decrease | Losses | Expenses |Profit (+>) 
NAME AND LOCATION Income writing writing | writing | and | Earned. | Incurred. | Spec. Reserves (—)in | Incur. to | Incur. oe or Loss 
OF CO\.PACT | Earned. | Expenses Profit. Loss. Accre- | | Excess*Special Net 'U nd. Inc. | Und. Inc.| (—) to 
| Incurred. | tion. | | Deposits, etc. Surplus. Earned. | Earned. | Und. Inc. 
| | | | Earned. 
= ——= | | | | | Z | | | ———_--—_- —_ 
Plate Glass Companies. | | | % % 
Lloyds Plate Glass, New York. See ene 842,473 819,152} 23,921, 8 ww wees 30,002 53,323 40,000} ~29, 586 +42,909} _ 9 52.3 128 
retell Casualty, New York.......... 1,088,753} 1,083,678 5,075} ee 18,663 23,738 20,000 —8,891 +12,629 48 | 548 | +4 
New Jersey Fidelity and Plate Glass, Newark 1,186,713} 1,196,036} = ...... | 9,323 72, 526 63,503 22,000 weer cet +41,503) 57.3 | 43.5 | 8 
New York Plate Glass, New York.......... 1,138,171 L 1. 3 | | 59,936 2,465 —d7,A71| —80,000 —15,165] +37, sas Mn 53.1 a 52.2 | —d.3 
Totals (4 Campanas) icicencieccosecwerscc 4,256,110 “42 296, 973 siebnes 40,863 123,956 $3,093| —2,000! — 53,642 +134,7: 35) 50.5. | “30 4 Ae 
Miscellaneous Companies. J : 
ine Credit Indemnity, New York... .. 907 ,667 616,991 290,676 ...... 34,743} 325,419 87,500 +10,162 +227 ,757 9.7 8.3 +32.0 
Capital Live Stock, Topeka, Kan Bas alegeteiereis 86,351 122,517 36,16 23,741; —12,425 9,200 —9,200 —12,425} 123.0 18.8 —41.8 
Hartford Live Stock, SC ES: 222,440 214,523 7,917| eens 9,988} LE ae —300,000 +317,905) 52.6 43.8 +3.6 
Hartford Steam Boiler, Hartford hrae wig sitiats 2,335,705] 2,270,193 GRAF Sitwsies 239,841 | 305,413} 200, 000! —24,883 +130,296 | 9.9 87.3 +2.8 
lowa State Live Stock ‘Des Moines......... 256 423 yi.) 7) ee 9,199 10 483 | 8,716} 4 738 wanecea —13 454 54.9 52.5 —7.4 
Kaskaskia Live Stock, Shelbyville, Ill...... 94,800 90,265 oS ror re 10, al 15,234) 12,8 — —1,547 +3, 936 43.5 51.8 +4.7 
| 
Medical Protective, Fort Wayne........... 317,480 311,448 Cl: er 27,084) 71) ) ee 13,116 46.8 51.2 +2.0 
Nebraska Live Stock, Omaha.............. 66,695 83. 098 saeeree | 16,404! 15,454 a) +1,325 60.2 64.4 —24.6 
Real Estate Title, Minneapolis............. 53,704 Cy | eee | 2,060) 8,915 | —9,145 26.8 | 77.0 —3.8 
Standard Live Stock, Indianapolis.......... 143,832 143 010) 822 PAY 21,8: 35 15,000) _ 7,657) 50.3 49.1 +.6 
Totals.(10 Companies)...............08- i 485, 157| 4,183 432 *301,725] ...... *402, 82| *704 sin *359,003 —325,! 463} *+670,968; 21.5 | 71.8 | +6.7 
ec aabasboas om a eS SS ee ee a eS SSeS = —— 
Grand Totals (94 Companies)............ 300,749,421 297, 643, 709 PEE die davai 10,170,487 13,276, 200| saree — 3,067, 220) 7,670, 004! 53.9 45.1 +1.0 
| iS 


* Net. 
jndicate surplus paid in by stockholders. 


YEAR Number of 
Companies 
0 Perec e eee ae 
DOES, <6 u.awie wane ui v.do ela eae sialeee wee ee 94 
Dis se wias cra erenewidacW Gm el Re ee avelaye cna are ares 88 
iid ener are parte irre ect erer rere Py are 86 
a Terr Tey ere re ea 74 
iit Perrrerr rrr re rere rte eee eee 71 
DRE <0. v.40. © 6.5 antes oia-8 cielo aiels-ei ee eee ace 60 
RUE Sadie sae @ Gna be gia arene a ew Were eared aeharaace 69 
I eeu we ae wee ocd otc Mieke ae ae Stw woe 55 
el Ee ern Fer ary Meng eee Pe oe 40 
Reed recnw awa teerw Maree ece-dt oars al eelaace clare 50 
DOs sins vicarw Ghink camnaane a wie eee woree 49 
DE 6 aie a:b kao ok bach econ 6 ae ayare pias maid 47 
a er er rr ee 42 
OG ches ae eer eeus ce eeu weetae eed 38 
BUI eis: seiner etatW ere 6 bi aa oeddcal aie ee iaraiae wlece a 9 
LNG Ser etre canine QaekeorioRrnichs creer ae 3f 
Totals and averages (17 years).. 61 
* Underwriting income earned. 
the premium earnings from less than 


$38,000,000 for the thirty-nine stock com- 
panies licensed in Minnesota in 1903, to 
over $300,000,000 in 1919 for the ninety- 
four companies licensed in New York, 
Minnesota and Iowa. Nevertheless, the 
proportion of profit is now and for years 
has been much less than in those earlier 
years of the business, as is shown by the 
accompanying summary. 

\Ithough 1918 yielded an average profit 
of but 1.2 per cent upon $262,000,000 of 
earned premiums, it is distinctly unsatis- 
factory to note that a retrogressive tend- 
ency has again set in; that the profits for 
seventeen years have been less than two- 
thirds of one per cent of the earned pre- 
miums, and that only about one-half of 
the companies tabulated made any profit 
whatever last year, the average profit of 
the entire group having been almost negli- 
gible. 

It is obvious from the statistics pre- 


sented that at least some classes among 
the miscellaneous lines of insurance are 
being carried on at a loss, and that the 








; Amounts of foreign companies in dividend column | represent net re nittances to or ra net receipts from home 0: ices. 
t Minus sign in surplus earned column indicates combined uaderwriting and investment loss. 


Ratio of 
Profit (+-) 
or Loss (—) 
\ ; 


Underwriting 
Profit (+) 
or Loss (—) 


Earned 
Premiums 





*$300,749,419 +$3,105,712 +1.0% 
*262,454,997 +3,027,647 +1.2 
*204,573,262 + 908,365 +0.4 

*164,379,571 —1,367,621 —0.8 
*137,485,916 —696,310 —0.5 
*131,341,944 —2,854,560 —2.1 
*119,598,934 —774,629 —0.6 
*105,518,118 —697,374 —.6 

*89,848,428 ~406,510 —0.4 

*79,906,227 +-2,886,770 +3.6 

71,032,888 +-1,179,567 +1.6 
64,417,442 + 2,508,964 +-4.0 
59,808,622 +3.9 
52,232,010 +4.1 
46,511,632 0.5 
43,256,375 + .4 

37,709,506 +-2.3 

$1, 970,825,291 + .6 

companies must, 1n some manner, Over- 


come this tendency, so that the policy- 
holders may continue to receive sound 
protection and the capital invested at the 
risk of the business may be fairly com- 
pensated. 


Accidental Means 


A new edition of the book entitled “Acci- 
dental Means” by Martin P. Cornelius, general 
attorney for the Continental Casualty Com- 
pany, revised and brought down to date by 
Murphy O. Tate, assistant general attorney 
of the same company, has been issued. This 
is a very valuable work for companies insur- 
ing against personal accident. It is a brief on 
the insuring clause of personal accident policies, 
and takes up twenty-five different propositions, 
giving the construction placed upon the policy 
under each of these propositions, and citing 
the cases relevant thereto. 

Among the infinite number of casualties for 
which claim is made against the accident com- 
panies, many cases arise which are difficult to 
decide correctly. These problems can best be 
elucidated in connection with the cases in 
which they have arisen. In this book, therefore, 
the reported cases have been divided and 
classified into groups bringing together those 


5 


Amounts for Anerican companies prece led i by minus sign i 


authorities which by reason of the facts in- 
volved and the decisions of the courts upon 
those facts, naturally be considered as 
enunciating the same legal conclusions. Thus 
proposition number ten sets forth that when 
the insured receives an injury by the inten- 
tional act of another and the insured is not at 
fault and does nothing calculated to bring 
about the assault, is effected by 
accidental means. 

No accident insurance company can afford 
which 


may 


such injury 


to be without this most valuable work, 
is so well classified and arranged that the in- 
formation is developed in a way which can be 
readily understood by any The book 
sells at $3.50 per copy, and may be procured 
from The Spectator Company. 


layman. 


FLYNN & HARRISON AGENCY 


New Firm Will Represent United States 
Fidelity and Guaranty 


Joseph A. Flynn and John J both 
of whom lately resigned from the official staff 
of the Fidelity and Deposit Company of Balti- 
more, have formed a firm—Flynn & Harrison 
—to conduct a surety and casualty agency and 
brokerage business in New York City. The 
new firm will represent the United States 
Fidelity and Guaranty Company of Baltimore. 
Offices will be in the building at the corner of 
William and Liberty streets, which building 
is now being reconstructed for the use of the 
United States Fidelity and Guaranty in this 
city. 

Active operations will not begin until No- 
vember 1. Mr. Flynn is on the Pacific 
Coast for a vacation and Mr. Harrison does 
not retire from his connection with the 
Fidelity and Deposit until that date. Both men 
known among surety 


. Harrison, 


now 


are well and favorably 
men and both have excellent connections, which 
gives assurance that their agency will do a 
valuable business for the United States Fidelity 
and Guaranty in this city. 
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Why It Pays To Be An Atna-izer 


The A*tna Agent has at his disposal the Aftna Multiple Lines, in- 
cluding all forms of Casualty, Life, Fire, Marine and Miscellaneous 
Insurance and Fidelity and Surety Bonds, which give him a great 
advantage over other sellers of insurance. 


AEtna Multiple Lines enable him to satisfy practically every insur- 
ance need of his clients with the assurance that each and every 
contract is backed by the same unquestionable financial strength and 
accompanied by the same uniformly satisfactory service. 


The Atna Agent is, consequently, enabled to render a real assist- 
ance to his clients by considering their insurance problems as a 
whole, and by providing every kind of protection required with the 
certainty that their policies do not overlap and cause needless ex- 
pense, or fail to meet and leave loopholes in their wall of protection. 


IT PAYS TO. BE AN #TNA-IZER 


Because 


IT PAYS TO BE ATNA-IZED 


ETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


JZETNA CASUALTY & SURETY COMPANY 
AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE COMPANY 


of Hartford, Conn. 
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CASUALTY ASSOCIATIONS IN CONVENTION 





White Sulphur Springs Again Scene of International and National Meetings 
of Underwriters and Agents 





ARTHUR E. CHILDS REVIEWS THE YEAR 





President of International Details Situation in Various Branches of Casualty, 
Surety, Liability, Automobile and Other Lines 


|Special Dispatch to THE Specrartor] 
WuiTeE SULPHUR Sprincs, W. Va., Sept, 28. 
International Association of Casualty 
and Surety Underwriters and the National 
Association of Casualty and Surety Agents 
have for several years chosen this famous sum- 


—The 


mer resort for their joint and separate annual 
gatherings. Each convention met to hold sepa- 
rate sessions at Io o'clock this morning, the 
company association in the parlor of the White 
and the agents’ association in the ball room of 
the White. The dining room of this hotel is 
now closed, the delegates and other guests 
taking their meals in-the Greenbrier hotel. This 
popular resort, vieing with the famous spas of 
Europe, has enjoyed prestige as a watering 
place for more than one hundred years, thus 
antedating Newport and Saratoga. Numerous 
presidents of the United States, including the 
present incumbent, statesmen, army and navy 
officers and prominent citizens have sojourned 
at While Sulphur Springs during the existence 
of the nation. 

After the meeting of the company association 
was called to order roll call followed, and then 
the preliminary report of Shales, 
chairman of the executive committee on cre- 
dentials, was read, which showed the following 
companies represented at the meeting: 


Howard 


Company, Harry 


M. Hansen, 


Reinsurance 
Carl 


American 

Boulton, president ; vice- 
president. 

tna Casualty and Surety Company, -\. Bb. 
Palmerton, secretary, fidelity and surety de- 
partment. 

Ftea Life Insurance Company, Clifford G. 
Moreom, assistant secretary, liability depart- 
ment. 

Casualty Company, E. P. Van 
Reed, president. 

\merican Surety Company, F. 
William Tomlins, Jr., vice-president. 
Columbian National Life Company, Arthur 
:. Childs, president; William H. Brown, sec- 


\merican 


J. Parry; vice- 


Wr an 
president: 


nd vice-president ; 


Commercial Casualty, J. Horace Shale, vice- 
president. 
Mutual Accident, Il. 


Commercial Travelers 


Trevvett, secretary. 








Connecticut General Life, Arthur P. Wood- 
ird, secretary. 
Continental Casualty Company, Theodore J. 
M president; Manton Maverick, vice- 
‘opean General Reinsurance, Clarence 


y, attorney. 
Federal Surety Company, W. L. 


+ 


Taylor, vice- 





Whelan, 


and Deposit, Thomas A. 


Fy lity 





president; Charles R. Miller, first vice-presi- 
dent ; William N. Har:is, second vice-president ; 
3enjamin, treasurer; S. Hart, vice- 
president; F. S, Axtell, vice-president; E. A. 
Hamilton, assistant to chairman of board of 
directors. 


Roland 


General Casualty and Surety, George E. Tay- 
lor, vice-president; Ralph B. Wilkinson, gen- 
eral counsel. 

General Accident Vire and Life, lrederick 
Richardson, United States manager; James F. 
Mitchell, assistant United States manager. 

Globe Indemnity, A. Duncan Reid, president. 

Hartford Accident, Norman R. Moray, vice- 
president. 

Hartford Steam Boiler, C. S. Blake, presi- 
dent; J. J. Graham, superintendent agencies. 

Maryland Casualty, IF. Highlands 
president; Richard H. Thompson, fourth vice- 


president. 


Burns, 


Accident, Fred S. 
manager commercial department; Dr. Richard 
Currier, medical examiner. 

National Casualty, William S. Curtis, presi- 
dent. 

Niagara Life, Edward H. Burke. 

National Surety Company, FE. A. St. 
vice-president. 


Massachusetts Moore, 


John, 

New Amsterdam, Joseph M. Parrish, super- 
intendent of agencies. 

Ocean Accident and Guarantee, William B. 
Mann, superintendent of agencies; Joseph E. 
Callender, resident manager. 

Chicago Pacific Mutual Life, Dr. M. John- 
son, director. 

Royal Indemnity, FE. D. 
vice-president; Thomas F. 
tendent; liability department, Warren Hilleary, 
superintendent rating department. 

Travelers, William 


sel: John E. Ahern, secretary accident depart- 


Livingston, second 


Jennings, superin- 


srosmith, general coun- 


ment. 

United States Casualty, Edson S. Lott. presi- 
dent: D. G. Luckett. general manager; indi- 
vidual members, B. P. Holmes, F. Robertson 
Jones, Albert W. Whitney. 

The president then announced committees on 


nominations and other resolutions. A com- 
mittee of three from the agents’ association 
visited the International Association of Under- 
writers, extending cordial greetings, and a com- 
mittee in return was appointed by the compa- 
nies’ association, which visited the agents’ or- 
cordial good 


ganization, reciprocating the 


wishes extended. 
\pDRESS OF PRESIDENT CHILDS 
The presidential address delivered by Arthur 


E, Childs, president Columbian National Life 


7 


- underwriting. 
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of Boston, was entitled “Casualty and Surety 


Insurance; Its Past, Present and Probable 
Future.’ Outlining the vicissitudes of the 
business in the last sixteen years with the 


panic of 1607, the outbreak of war in 1914, 
American participation therein in 1917 and the 
influenza epidemic of 1918-19 as outstanding 
features, Mr. Childs drew attention also to the 
achievements recorded. “No year,” he said, 
“approached 1919 in the volume of insurance 
written. The four great divisions of insur- 
ance—life, fire, marine and casualty—have all 
shown tremendous growth.” He continued: 

In 1919 the new life insurance 
equalled the entire life in 1903. 
In other words, the efforts of the sixty years prior to 
1904 1919. Nine life 
companies premiums of $788,- 


915,506. 


production of 
insurance in force 
duplicated in the 
total 


were year 


alone collected 
Fire insurance premiums in the United States in- 
creased nearly $100,000,060, attaining a total of over 
$690,000,000. 

The 
surance written by the companies comprising the mem- 
of Casualty 


casualty and other miscellaneous kinds of in- 
Association 
and Surety Underwriters are in the third group with 
total premiums of over $360,000,000. 

Our membership interested in the latter 


bership of the International 


is chiefly 
group, although the day is past when our interest in 
the insurance business is confined to the kinds written 
by our own particular company or association. Ques- 
tions of large moment affecting adversely any branch 
of insurance should be opposed by all insurance com- 
panies working as a unit, irrespective of the kinds of 


insurance written. When any part of the insurance 
structure is assaulted with intent to destroy we should 
present a solid front to protect such part. Likewise, 
we should be actively interested in the success of all 
movements which will promote the welfare of the 
companies and associations engaged in all branches of 
The 
surance of all kinds measures up to the expectation of 


The 


insurance carrier must so govern its operations as to 


more we can do to see that in- 


the public, the more we promote our own success. 


merit the respect and confidence of the public. 
As previously indicated, the gain in premium income 
Losses in some 


in 1919 was phenomenal—unparalleled. 


lines were smaller, while in others they were larger 
than ever before, indicating the need of adequate 
rates. 


WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION INSURANCE 


Workmen’s compensation insurance premiums of 
the stock companies in 1919 totalled $102,918,134, a 
for the of $10,643,190. The writings of 
thirty-nine companies, with premiums of $102,918,000, 
an underwriting profit of 2.9 per cent, which 
A feeling 


gain year 
showed 
was more favorable than the year before. 
of apprehension exists as to the experience which will 
be taken in the next few years. Any material slacken- 
ing in production will bring unemployment and _ in- 
creased losses through malingering. 

The most noteworthy event of the past year in the 
workmen’s compensation field was the reorganization 
of the National Council in Workmen’s Compensation 
Its membership includes all kinds of com- 
pensation insurance carriers. stock 
mutual and State bureaus, excepting only the monopo 
listic State funds, thus eliminating the unnecessary 
waste in duplication of work of the various bureaus 
The State rate bureaus have 
become affiliated with the council and is the 
through which all compensation rates are 
Composed as it is of all kinds of carrier for 
cannot fail to develop a 


Insurance. 
companies, the 


heretofore in existence. 
also 
channel 
cleared. 
compensation insurance, it 
more dependable experiénce for rate making than has 
heretofore been possible. 

As you all realize, the competition of the mutual 
insurance companies this 


workmen’s compensation 


vear has been felt very seriously by the stock com 


panies. The point of view of many on the subject 
It is desirable that both 


Each is 


seems to be as follows: types 


contributing an 


of companies should exist 
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important element to the development of the best 
form of insurance. ‘The influence of the mutual com- 
panies is toward the lowering of cost through return 
of dividends. The influence of the stock companies 
is toward the improvement of the quality of the in- 
surance’ through increased service. Both of these 
should go on together and both should ‘be encouraged 
to develop. The most effective way for the stock com- 
panies to meet mutual competition is to develop still 
further their service. If they are collecting a higher 
premium they must deliver a higher grade of goods; 
that they are doing this is well known to those quali- 
fied to judge. It only remains for the stock company 
agent to present the facts to prove his case and get the 
business. 

The quality of insurance as between stock company 
insurance and mutual company insurance is of para- 
mount importance to employers of labor and also to 
employees, embracing as it does the maximum benefits 
to injured at the minimum of cost to industry. 

The enactment of compensation laws seems to be a 
stimulant for the organization of various mutual com- 
panies, and competition from this source has brought 
forth considerable interest during the past year and 
has developed a clearer understanding of the difference 
between the two types of carriers. 


President Childs proceeded to outline the 
differences between stock company insurance, 
and mutual company insurance, pointing out 
that these are centered in the agency system 
and carried service. To meet mutual competi- 
tion, he said, the agent must justify, by service, 
his existence. 


LIABILITY INSURANCE PROFIT 


Turning to liability insurance President 
Childs stated that premiums in 1919 reached 
the total of $75 537,871, a gain of $0,747,165 
over the production for 1918, thus changing the 
underwriting loss of the previous year into a 
small profit of 1.5 per cent. He attributed to 
automobile liability insurance the recent 
growth in premiums, while the small profit to 
date, he stated, has come from other kinds of 
liability insurance, the experience on which is 
being more closely followed. He added: 


At the close of 1919 there were over 7,500,000 
automobiles registered in the United States, and this 
year it is estimated that the total number will exceed 
10,000,000. It is a fact that only a comparatively 
small percentage of automobile owners carry liability 
insurance. It is also a fact that the great majority 
of automobile owners are financially irresponsible, not 
in a position to pay for damages to persons or property 
resulting from automobile accidents. 

These facts are responsible for an adverse public 
opinion which is slowly but surely being created as the 
result in many cases of the payment of no compensa- 
tion to persons injured by automobile accidents. Per- 
sonally, I have been of the opinion for some time that 
eventually, doubtless much earlier than many would 
admit, automobile liability may be supplanted by auto- 
mobile compensation, the same as employers’ liability 
was obliged to give way to workmen’s compensation. 

As you know, there have already been introduced in 
some of the State Legislatures bills to require motor 
vehicle owners to file bond or insurance policy for 
$5900 or more for payment or judgment for personal 
injuries or property damage. To date no such bills 
have been passed, but it is certain that it is only a 
question of a short time before some such legislation 
will be enacted by all the States. 

It seems to me that it is our duty, and that it is 
none too early for this association to appoint a com- 
mittee, to consider this entire subject. After con- 
ferences with the Insurance Commissioners, the neces- 
sary legislation could be determined upon which would 
fully protect the public and at the same time forestall 
our arch enemy, State insurance. 


The automobile, when you consider that it will not 
be many years before the registration will exceed 
twenty million, furnishes a wonderfully prolific field 





of opportunities for the insurance carrier. We must 
be alive in recognizing these opportunities and in de- 
vising protection which will fulfill the requirements 
of the public. 

It usually devolves upon the insurance carrier to 
take the initiative in loss prevention. The fire and 
compensation underwriters are actively employing all 
possible agencies to prevent losses. This is as it 
should be—the less the risk, the lower the cost of pro- 
tection and the more universally will insurance be 
carried. The automobile insurance carriers of all 
kinds should continue to work together with State 
highway commissioners, automobile dealers’ associa- 
tions, chambers of commerce and other public-spirited 
bodies to devise ways and means of effectively pre- 
venting automobile accidents. 

It would be a good plan for us to show our pro- 
gressiveness by appointing a committee on automobile 
loss prevention which would be empowered to deal 
with this important phase of indemnity. 


AccIDENT AND HEALTH INSURANCE 


The personal accident and health business, 
the president continued, contributed a larger 
gain than any of the other casualty branches. 
A group of companies received in 1919 total ac- 
cident and health premiums of $68,702,885 
against $55,149,048 the year before, or a gain 
of $13,553,837. The division was $55,636,836 
accident and $13,065,949 health. 

The insurance publishers to whom we are 
indebted for the compilation of many of our 
accident and health statistics do not agree in 
their figures on the total accident and health 
premium income. In the attempt to make 
them agree, a compilation of the premiums of 
the carriers of all classes writing accident and 
health insurance reveals a total premium in- 
come for 1919 of $97,573,909 divided by classes 


‘of carriers as follows: 


112 Stock accident companies. .....$76,796,048 
ot Mutual and assessment accident 

ASSGCIAMONS Hiss s)-.ece esas 20,044,940 

2 Mutual life companies......... 732,921 


Even these figures are not complete as they 
do not include all of the carriers whose oper- 
ations are confined entirely to their home State. 
If all were included it would be found that 
the people of the United States are paying over 
one hundred million dollars annually for pro- 
tection against loss arising from accidents and 
disease. This too we must remember does not 
include the income from accident and sickness 
benefits received by thousands of fraternal 
benefit societies operating with and without 
the lodge system, the mutual benefit and aid 
societies fostered by individual and corporate 
employers, the exact amount of which is not 
determinable where no division is made be- 
tween the assessment or premium for the death 
and disability benefit. 

The advent of life insurance companies into 
the field of accident and health insurance is 
an increasingly important factor in helping to 
bring about more wholesome conditions. In 
this connection it is interesting to note that 
$36.178,750 of the total premiums in 1919 were 
received by thirty-three life insurance com- 
panies, the number then writing accident and 
health in addition to life insurance. There is 
no good reason why accident and health in- 
surance cannot some day equal, if not surpass, 
life insurance in point of premium income. 

Compared with other casualty lines, Presi- 
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dent Childs stated, the fidelity and surety busi- 
ness is the one and only branch continually in 
clover. 1919 was no exception. © Thirty-four 
companies reported total premiums of $42,- 
235,065, on which was realized an underwriting 
profit of 11.3 per cent. The premium gain was 
$11,468,052. He continued: 


The business of suretyship is upon a very sound 
basis. During the past few years the premium in- 
come of the companies has been materially increased, 
year by year, showing that the plans for development 
work have materialized as expected. The increase hias 
been shared proportionately by almost every company 
engaged in the business. This is particularly gratify- 
ing because it indicates that there has not been much 
switching of business from one company to another 
and that the increase is Jargely the result of new 
business. 

Inter-company accounting on payment of reinsurance 
has been a matter of criticism. At present a com- 
mittee of accounting officers from the membership of 
the Surety Association is working out a plan which it 
is hoped will provide the necessary remedy. 

It is a question if a standard form of general fidelity 
bond would not be beneficial to the business. The 
surety and fidelity field, like the other branches, is very 
much untilled. Altogether too many people depend upon 
personal sureties, To correct this condition and educate 
the public at large to the dangers of personal suretyship 
and the advantages of corporate surety, it has been 
suggested that the companies engaged in this branch 
of underwriting join in an advertising campaign in the 
leading magazines, over the signatures of the con- 
tributing companies, or the Surety Association, if that 
would be preferable. It would seem that there is no 
better branch of insurance where joint advertising 
could be given a trial. If manufacturers can jointly 
advertise their products, it ought to be a profitable in- 
vestment for the surety companies. At least the busi- 
ness could be more rapidly developed if the public 
could be better educated to the advantages of corporate 
surety. 

The most disturbing feature in the surety business 
at the present time is the tendency on the part of it 
responsible agents and brokers to make rebates. ‘This 
situation is not alarming, but it is, nevertheless, dis- 
turbing. In order to eradicate this evil it is necessary 
for home office officials to take a very firm stand with 
their agency forces, to weed out those undesirables who 
will not play fair and to insist that their agency forces 
shall have nothing to do with the broker who is 
known to be a rebater. The laborer being worthy of 
his hire, it is unfair to the great body of honest, up- 
right and intelligent agents, who know that they are 
entitled to have what they earn, to be placed in com- 
petition with rebaters who are the vultures of the 
business. 


AUTOMOBILE AND TEAMS Property DAMAGE 


Automobile property damage, President 


Childs showed, recorded a gain in premium in- 
come in 1919 of more than $4,000,000. The 
total premiums of forty companies amounted 
to $22,065,220 on which was taken an under- 
writing loss of $3,217,277, or 14.6 per cent of 
the premiums. He continued: 


It is hoped that the new rates in effect this yeat 
will be sufficient to show a profit. Some underwriters 
feel, however, that with the increase in automobile 
accident losses, a further increase in rates will be 
necessary. It can be taken for a certainty that the 
ignorance and recklessness of the many new auto 
mobile operators will not diminish, and that the 
damage to property caused by automobile accidents 
will show an increase in proportion to the increase in 
the number of automobiles registered. Would it not 
help this branch of underwriting if our traffic laws 
throughout the country required that all automobile 
accidents be reported to the highway commission where 
either personal injury or property damage result? Un- 
der our present laws property valued at $10,090 of 
more may be destroyed by an automobile accident with 
out reporting it to the highway commission or any 
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other State bureau. If, however, an automobile acci- 
dent results in any personal injury however slight, it 
must be reported. ‘This, in my judgment, is a serious 
defect which the insurance companies should help to 


correct. - 
PLateE GLAss BusINESS 


President Childs said that plate glass 
premiums of thirty-four companies aggregated 
$9,047,825, a gain of about $2,000,000 over the 
year before. The ‘losses, while not so heavy 
as in 1918, are still excessive, showing a nine 
per cent underwriting loss for 1919. 

The advisory rating bureau, he added, is 
doing good work and, with about ninety-nine 
per cent of all the plate glass insurance com- 
panies as subscribers, the plate glass rates in 
effect throughout the country have become well 
standardized. Here, as in the burglary branch, 
there is the need of some readustment to make 
plate glass underwriting show a profit. Speak- 
ing to the detail of plate glass losses he said: 


The loss under plate glass policies is almost con- 
stant, irrespective of catastrophe losses such as ex- 
posions at Black Tom Island, Morgan, N. J., and 
Halifax, N. S., and the recent Wall street disaster. 
While the three former explosions cost the plate glass 
insurance companies nearly $600,000, such catastrophe 
losses are not taken into account when fixing rates, 
as it is recognized that they were due to war-time 
activities; and, while there are frequently small ex- 
plosions of a similar nature in various parts of the 
country, their effect on plate glass losses in general is 
hardly noticeable. 

The principal factor affecting the loss ratio is the 
cost of furnishing and setting the glass. This price 
has steadily increased for four years until it is now 
more than three times what it was in 1915, and more 
than double what it was in January, 1919. Naturally 
it has been necessary to raise insurance rates several 
times during the last three years, but the increases in 
1919 were not sufficient to take care of the increased 
cost, and it was found necessary to raise the rates 
still further in the early part of 1920. 

The loss ratio based on losses incurred and pre- 
miums earned by all companies during 1919 was 52.41 
per cent and during 1918 was 56.68 per cent, but as 
near as can be determined the loss ratio for the first 
six months of 1920 is considerably higher than for the 
entire vear 1919. Notwithstanding the increase in 
rates, practically all companies report a considerable 
increase in the number of new risks written so far 
this year. 

The losses were affected last year by increased wages 
paid to workmen in glass factories, as well as the 
employees of glaziers, the actual cost of glazing having 
increased nearly 100 per cent in five years. Another 
factor is that glass of the larger sizes which may not 
be kept in stock in the town or city where the risk 
is located must be shipped by freight from the city 
where such plates are kept in stock, and the increased 
freight charges are reflected in the loss ratio. 

i) a 
BURGLARY AND THEFT INSURANCE 


On the subject of burglary and theft insur- 
ance President Childs pointed out that not- 
Withstanding the increase in rates and the 
Phenomenal growth of the business in 1919, 
when the total premiums of thirty-seven com- 
Panies amounted to $13,535,254, an increase of 
over seventy-five per cent, the business showed 
an underwriting loss of $2,744,705 or 20.3 per 
cent of the premiums. In 1919 the losses in- 
curred to premiums earned were sixty-sevent 
Per cent. He suggested that possibly the addi- 
tion of a corps of burglars to the underwriting 
Staffs might have a two-fold effect on the 
losses; first, in removing the cause of some of 
the losses, and second, in furnishing first-hand 





information as to how they do it and make the 
get-away. He continued: 


Seriously, however, the situation is one that re- 
quires attention. The problem facing the companies 
at the present time is to make a profit without in- 
creasing the premium rate to such an extent as to make 
the purchase of burglary insurance prohibitive from 
the policyholder’s standpoint. The original method 
adopted in underwriting burglary business has not 
materially changed in all of the years that it has been 
written. The rate of premium being based upon the 
amount of insurance carried, the only possible way 
of offsetting an increase in loss ratio has been by 
making a corresponding increase in rate, so that the 
companies have been constantly increasing rates until 
they have about reached the pinnacle if, in fact, the 
selection of business through the high rate now in 
force does not actually operate against them, very much 
to their detriment. Consequently, further increase in 
rate would appear to be illogical; yet something must 
be done to reduce the present high loss ratio. 

The feeling exists that the companies writing burg- 
lary insurance are to-day facing exactly the same situa- 
tion as did the fire insurance companies some years 
ago when they found it absolutely essential that a 
change be made in their manner of rating the business 
so that the premium rate would not be computed upon 
the amount of insurance carried, but upon the amount 
of goods exposed to loss which should be the main 
factor in arriving at the premium rate. 

The present method of rating burglary business is 
indefensible, it being unfair and discriminatory, as 
shown by the fact that to-day an applicant having 
goods exposed to loss to the extent of $100,000 can 
secure from any company a policy in the amount of 
$1000 for exactly the same premium as that charged 
another insured who has only $1000 worth of property 
and applies for a similar amount of insurance. Under 
the circumstances, is it not absolutely necessary that 
some corrective measure be decided upon which will 
accomplish the desired effect? If so, is it unreasonable 
to follow the example of the fire insurance companies 
by incorporating co-insurance in all burglary policies, 
and particularly in connection with residential burglary 
theft and larceny policies where similar conditions 
exist? 

The increased demand for insurance protection 
against burglars last year was due to several causes, 
but principally to the unsettled conditions following 
the close of the war and the demobilization of the 
army and navy forces. Burglary insurance statistics 
compiled for the entire United States show that in 
1919 the losses were double those of 1915. The losses 
have increased steadily every year since 1915, with the 
exception of 1918, when they were slightly reduced. 

Liberty bonds also caused increased losses and con- 
sequently an increased demand for burglary insurance 
from bankers and brokers, as well as merchants and 
other business houses whoa find it convenient to keep 
Liberty bonds in their safes or vaults. 


STEAM BoILeER AND ENGINE INSURANCE 


“Steam boiler” and “fly-wheel,” said Presi- 
dent Childs, have been for several years the 
names under which two lines of casualty un- 
derwriting have been written by companies in- 
suring against mechanical hazards in this coun- 
try. In 1919, conditions were such that the 
companies felt it advisable to initiate generally 
complete engine protection and by the fall of 
that year, all companies were issuing policies 
at rates determined in conference. He con- 
tinued : 

The premiums received as reported by all the com- 


panies in this country for the year ending December 
31, 1919, aggregated $4,668,246. For the year 1916 


2» 2 


the income similarly reported was $3,573,337, from 
which it would appear that in three years the annual 
income had grown by 31 per cent. The income from 
flywheel insurance for 1919 was $725,324, and for 
1916 $429,125, the last year’s income being an increase 

of 69 per cent above that of three years before. The 
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figures for flywheel insurance for 1919, however, in- 
clude the premiums for engine insurance. 

These figures show that boiler and engine under- 
writing are small compared with almost any other of 
the casualty lines. They do show, however, an en- 
couraging growth of the business during the last few 
years and one which is satisfactory to the underwriters 
in view of all the circumstances. It must, of course, 
be remembered that high prices of all kinds and es- 
pecially of building materials have prevented or at 
least postponed the natural expansion of power pro- 
ducing machinery. Further, the high price and diffi- 
culty of securing coal has influenced many power 
users to abandon private plants temporarily and pos- 
sibly permanently and to secure power from public 
service corporations. Such influences are naturally 
reflected in the amount of boiler and engine ‘insurance 
written. High prices have also affected the profits of 
boiler, flywheel and engine insurance to a marked 
degree. 

The protection afforded in both classes is, as we 
have noted, largely dependent on prevention of acci- 
dents by inspection service. An increase averaging 10 
per cent in rates has been made this year to help meet 
the situation. Such increase will, undoubtedly, prove 
inadequate if commodity prices and wages continue 
as at present and the determination of what further 
adjustments are needed is the big problem facing the 
underwriters. 

The other casualty branches can find good food for 
thought on the subject of loss prevention by studying 
the experiences of the steam boiler companies for the 
past ten years. It is their business to spend most of 
their premium income in the prevention of losses. 
That they have succeeded in preventing losses to a 
large degree is plainly seen in the average loss ratio 
for that period of only 9.9 per cent. 

Here we have the ideal, viewed either from the 
standpoint of the insured or the public. It is un- 
fortunate that it has not been possible for the under- 
writers of other kinds of insurance involving the acci- 
dent hazard to have done more in the direction of loss 
prevention. This very plainly is one of our tasks 
for the near future. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF THE AGENT 


Insurance, said the president, is not merely 
a means of protection. It is protection plus 
service. The insurance company provides both 
protection and service. The agent is the 
councilor upon whom the public should de- 
pend for advice on insurance matters and the 
one who guides their interests after they be- 
come policyholders. Without a_ well-trained 
agent the protection granted or service ren- 
dered to policyholders cannot be complete. He 
added: 


The public is densely ignorant on the matter of 
proper insurance coverage. The great majority of 
insurers depend upon the agent. What the agent ad- 
s generally accepted as final. The insurance 
agent is indispensable and it is most fitting that the 
meetings of this association be in joint convention 
with the National Association of Casualty and Surety 
Agents. The interests of both are mutual and our 
problems, whatever they may be, can be most amicably 
settled through joint councils. The future welfare of 
the insurance business demands that this association 
condemn and oppose in every way possible any plan of 
insurance which does not require an agency force. 

The agents’ association possesses great power for 
accomplishing reform in establishing standard require- 
ments for those who seek to enter the insurance busi- 
ness. It is for them to devise a way whereby the 
worthy part-time agent can develop and at the same 
time keep out of the business those who seek a license 
to write a few risks or to avoid the penalty of a re- 
bate. Their influence, if properly directed in conjunc- 


vises 


tion with the insurance companies and insurance com- 
missioners, will establish the necessary standards 
needed to protect properly the insurer from the un- 
trained, shiftless type of agents who injure the whole 
insurance structure, 


President Childs referred with some em- 
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phasis to the general laxity in the collection of 
premiums. From twenty to forty per cent of 
our annual premium income, he stated, is 
always outstanding. The low level average of 
about twenty per cent is reached at the end of 
the year when the order goes forth to cancel 
all policies on which premiums are sixty days 
over due. He presented the matter very co- 
gently to his hearers as follows. 

In these days of underwriting losses, sharp attention 
must be paid to our interest income. We are par- 
ticular in the selection of our investments almost to a 
science, yet we permit hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars to remain idle under the guise of unpaid pre- 
miums. 

The actual amount of loss of income from this 
source would be difficult to determine, yet when we 
know that at least 20 per cent of our entire casualty 
premiums for one year are always outstanding, we 
also know that the amount on which we are losing in- 
terest must be at least 20 per cent of our total pre- 
miums of $360,000,000, or $72,000,000. In other 
words, we have at all times $72,000,000 of our money 
outstanding either in the hands of policyholders or 
agents on which not one cent of interest is being 
earned. 

It must be admitted that some credit is necessary, 
but if the present evil of long credit could be cut in 
halves we could at the present time be earning all of 
5 per cent on at least $36,000,000, which would give 
us an additional annual income of $1,800,000 per an 
num. 

The president of one of our largest companies hit 
this nail squarely on its head when he said: ‘Collec- 
tions seem to be a mode of competition. It would be 
comparatively easy for all companies to get their 
money in and earning interest earlier if they would 
only use some system and sand.” 

Many reforms we cannot put into effect are forced 
upon us by legislation, and in this connection it is 
interesting to note that the Maryland Insurance Com 
missioner on July first of this year ruled that in all 
cases where the premium is not paid within sixty days 
of the date the policy becomes effective, interest must 
be charged; otherwise the transaction will be con- 
sidered rebating and render the insured, the company 
and the agent liable under the Anti-Rebate Law. 

This seems like good horse-sense. If this could he 
the general rule in all States the evil of deferred pre- 
miums to which I have referred would be greatly 
lessened. 


After discussing briefly the question of re- 
munerating the agent on a contingent basis 
President Childs concluded his address as fol- 
lows: 

There are many other subjects of general interest to 
us all, like taxation, State insurance and other kindred 
subjects which require constant attention. Until the 
public better understands our business we can expect 
insurance to remain the football of politics and the 
toy of unscrupulous politicians. Watching harmful 
legislation requires altogether too much of our time 
during the winter months. Anyone able to devise a 
way to effectively throttle the political grafters or to 
steer them clear of the insurance business, or even to 
minimize their destructive work, would merit the 
gratitude of a long-suffering fraternity. There is cer- 
tainly plenty of opportunity for constructive work on 
the part of our membership. 

It seems to be the general consensus of opinion that 
no other organization is in a position to render more 
valuable and efficient service to its members than the 
International Association of Casualty and Surety Un 
derwriters, and in coneluding permit me to say that in 
order to render that service to the best advantage w« 
cannot emphasize too strongly the need for the closest 
harmony and co-operation between the members of the 
association. 


For helpfulness in the preparation of his 
elaborate and comprehensive report President 
Childs specifically acknowledged his indebted- 


ness to: 
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L. F. Butler, president, The Travelers Insurance 
Company, Hartford, Conn. 

I’, Highlands Burns, president, Maryland Casualty 
Company, Baltimore, Md. 

Charles A. Bennett, manager, Accident and Ilealth 
Department, Columbian National Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Boston, Mass. 

W. G. Curtis, president, National Casualty Com- 
pany, Detroit, Mich. 

H, W. Cluff, secretary, Burglary Insurance Under- 
writers Association, New York, N. Y. 

W. R. C. Corson, secretary, The Hartford Steam 
Boiler Inspection & Insurance Company, Hartford, 
Conn. 

Walter C. 
ance Company, Accident and Liability Department, 
Hartford, Conn. 

Benedict D. 


Faxon, vice-president, Attna Life Insur- 


assistant secretary, The 
Travelers Insurance Company, Hartford, Conn. 


Flynn, 


RK. R. Gilkey, secretary, The Surety Association of 
America, New York, N. Y. 

F. S. Garrison, assistant secretary, The Travelers 
Indemnity Company, Ilartford, Conn. 

Rich J. Mier, vice-president, The Pacific Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Charles R. Miller, vice-president, Fidelity & Deposit 
Company, Baltimore, Md. 

R. W. Myers, secretary, AEtna Casualty and Surety 
Company, Hartford, Conn. 

Norman R. Moray, vice-president and general man- 
ager, Hartford Accident & Indemnity Company, Hart- 
ford, Conn. 


W. J. O'Donnell, assistant secretary, JEtna Life 
Insurance Company, Automobile Department, Hart- 
ford, Conn. 

Joel Rathbone, second vice-president, National Surety 
Company, New York, N. Y. , 

Frederick Richardson, United States manager, Gen- 
eral Accident, Fire and Life Assurance Corporation, 
Ltd., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Charles H. Remington, vice-president and treasurer, 
“Etna Life Insurance Company, Hartford, Conn. 

A. R, Sexton, secretary, 7Etna Casualty and Surety 
Company, Fidelity and Surety Department, Hartford. 
Conn. 

D. G. Stone, department secretary, “Etna Casualty 
and Surety Company, Hartford, Conn. 

Prof. Albert W. Whitney, general manager, Na- 
tional Workmens Compensation Service Bureau, New 


York, N. Y. 


On motion of Mr, Moray there was taken a 
rising vote in appreciation of the extraordi- 
narily excellent address of the president. Mr. 
Richardson moved that the paper be printed 
and distributed by the association, and Mr. 
Brosmith seconded the motion, which was 
adopted by unanimous vote. A committee of 
three brought from the agents’ association a 
resolution offered before that association by 
Charles H. Hood, and adopted by it, which was 
read before the companies’ organization as fol- 
lows: 

Whereas, There has existed since 1914 an under- 
standing, arrived at in a joint session of the Inter- 
national Association of Casualty and Surety Under- 
writers and the National Association of Casualty and 
Surety Agents, to the effect that no change in com- 
mission rates or rules would be made by the former 
without first referring the subject to the consideration 
of a joint standing committee of four executives and 
four general agents, which committee was at that 
joint session appointed; and, 

Whereas, Recently an action was taken by a body 
controlled by the members of said International Asso- 
ciation of Casualty and Surety Underwriters mate 
rially affecting commissions without first being re 
ferred to such committees; 

Resolved, That the National Association of Casu 
alty and Surety Agents regrets the commission modi- 
fication referred to, and while believing that such 
action was prompted by the intention to impose a loss 
or hardship upon the members of said association of 
agents, nevertheless it respectfully submits to said 
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Thursday 


International Association of Casualty and Surety 
Underwriters the propriety of its reaffirming its 
understanding first above referred to especially for 
the purpose of future guidance. 


The action referred to was the allowing of 2'% per 
cent extra commission to brokers and subagents on 
compensation and automobile business if they pay 
$20,000 premiums annually to one company. This 
extra commission in many caSes comes out of the 
general agents’ pockets. President W. G. Wilson 
made a short address at the meeting, mentioned else. 
where. Secretary-Treasurer Phillip B. Shillito re 
ported sixty-four new members. Addresses were given 
by Thomas F. Daly of Denver and George A. Gilbert 
of Chicago. 

The report of the executive committee presented by 
Chairman George I). Webb took up many important 
topics. Calling attention to the growth of the cas 
ualty and surety business, Mr. Webb said: 

The foundation had been laid chiefly by general 
agents. Such a business has many problems, and it is 
chiefly those arising from relations between companies 
and agents with which this association has to deal. 

The general agents are working for the best in 
terests of the business and endeavoring to help the 
companies meet competitive conditions. They owe the 
companies the highest loyalty and to represent then 
in the best manner. . ; 

One of the leading questions with which this asso 
ciation has to deal is high-class competition with 
cheaper forms of indemnity involving third-party in 
terest which demand the highest degree of security. 

During the year the executive committee has urged 
companies not to pay excessive commissions on any 
branch of casualty insurance, and has sought to prove 
that there is no call to reduce the maximum commis 
sion on liability and compensation lines below that 
fixed by the Emmet ruling of 19138. Much good was 
done, but the situation is now somewhat critical, due 
to the wasteful rate of commissions paid by some com- 
panies for certain classes of business and the disposi- 
tion in some quarters to ignore the rules generally 
recognized as correct. 

We do not believe the present basis of commission 
on compensation lines needs to be reduced, but it doe: 
need to be revised and the items comprehended in the 
17% per cent so well defined and allocated that an 
agent or broker not equipped by ability, experience 01 
organization to render full service shall not receiv 
greater compensation than he is actually able to earn 

: : ‘ a tA 
and which for the mere service of acquisition shoul 
not exceed a maximum of 10 per cent. 


CoMMITTEE ON BLANKS REporTS 


The committee on blanks reported that it 
had appeared before the committee on blanks 
of the National Convention of Insurance Com- 
missioners in May, and discussed numerous 
changes which it had suggested as desirable to 
be made in the statement blank. Among the 
changes which were adopted were: Changing 
references to “Fly Wheel” to “Engine and 
Fly Wheel:” specifying groupings of bonds 
and stocks; including 1910, 1911 and 1912 
schedule of compensation loss payments: re 
vising classification of lines of business as fol- 
lows: accident; health; auto liability ; liability 
other than auto; workmen’s compensation: 
fidelity; surety; plate glass; burglary and 
theft; steam boiler; credit; sprinkler; engine 
and fly wheel; auto property damage ant 
collision; property damage and collision other 
than auto; live stock. 

The report of Secretary-Treasurer F. Kober. 
son Jones showed that the association now el- 
joys a membership of forty-four companies. 
His report as treasurer was followed by the 
report of the auditing committee, conlirming 
same. 

Then followed the report of the committee 
on blanks, which was duly adopted. Mr, Rich 
ardson was thereupon called upon, and delivered 
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an earnest appeal on behalf of the Insurance 


ment and dancing in the evenings. The annual 


iret 
” Institute of America, of which he is president. banquet will be held in the Tudor room of the 
7 It was the eventual purpose of the Institute, Greenbrier on Thursday evening. 
he said, to have a permanent home in New 
” York and a permanent secretary. The object PReESiDENT WILSON’s AppRESS 








The 


was worthy of the strongest support of the 
casualty as well as the fire insurance com- 


W. G. Wilson, president of the National 
Association, discussed in his annual address 


th . a 
1 ; PER FE C T panies, and he called upon the casualty and the agency system. He said in part: 
so 
aie surety companies to extend their strong assist- The general agency system is either right or wrong; 
re- ance to the Institute. He explained the great it is economically sound or unsound; it is wise or 
ao : - } : otherwise. Speaking from a general agency stand 
Abi necessity of doing organized work through the é : ’ ee ee 
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journed also until Friday, thus arranging for 
a joint convention for the two organizations 
in the ball room of the White on Wednesday 


We should have in constant reserve a personnel com- 
petent to take up the load and carry it beyond where 
you must lay it down. It seems to me that any com- 
pany which can secure and retain a volume of busi- 
ness upon its books at a fixed and known commission 
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deserving juniors in the event of the death of 
the seniors. Following that Mr. Hood's 
resolution was received, considered and favor- 
ably voted upon, and then sent by committee 
of three to the convention of the companies, 
as already stated. 

Mr. Ahern, of the Travelers, chairman of 
the entertainment committee, made an an- 
nouncement before each convention of the ar- 
rangements for golf, putting contests, rides 
tor the ladies in the afternoons, photographing 
the convention and motion pictures entertain- 


II 


Two Companies Reduce Capital Stock 

The New York Plate Glass Company and the 
Metropolitan Casualty Company are both plan- 
ning to reduce their capital stock in order to 
increase their surplus funds. The cause of 
such action is found in the abnormal cost of 
glass replacement, which has kept far in ad- 
vance of premium rates. This factor keeps the 
unearned premium reserves of the plate glass 
companies very high and it is for that reason 
that a larger surplus is considered desirable. 
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Notable Addresses Distinguish Thirty-first Meeting of Life Underwriters’ 
Organization 


CHARTERS OF TWENTY-THREE NEW ASSOCIATIONS APPROVED 


Office of Fourth Vice-Presidency Created and Mrs. Florence E. Shaal Elected Unani- 
mously to New Position . 


The concluding sessions of the thirty-first 
annual convention of the National Association 
of Life Underwriters, at Boston, were held 
on Thursday last, the climax of this most suc- 
cessful convention having been an address by 
Edward A. Woods of Pittsburgh, following 
Dr. Strong’s address on “The Psychology of 
the Life Insurance Sale.” 

Mr. Woods dealt with “The Social Back- 
ground of Life Insurance,” and he mentioned 
the present condition of civilization as being 
similar to the portion of the earth beneath the 
crust, as evidenced by the surging, rolling 
billows of liquid rock in the volcano of Mauna 
Loa in Hawaii, which he has recently visited. 
With the earth’s history dating back perhaps a 
billion years, civilization has only been an in- 
cident of the last few ticks of the clock, and 
the beast is only covered by a thin veneer of 
civilization, religion, etc., as has been evidenced 
by the German war and the Wall street bomb 
horror. 

He asked, “What are we trying to do to 
stabilize society?” and asserted that “lvery- 
one should be doing his very best.” There are 
times when sailors may properly sleep below, 
hut in time of storm all should be on deck. 
Life insurance as an_ institution naturally 
works towards civic righteousness, through 
the thirty-five million people who are interested 
in co-operating to prevent pestilence and other 
evils. He took an optimistic view and held 
that the world is advancing, and that the 
nations are growing closer together, all of 
which paves the way for more life insurance. 

Mr. Woods calculated that the life insur- 
ance in force doubles every decade, and figured 
that by 1970 it would amount to $1,120,000,000,- 
000. Life insurance is the force which is fight- 
ing poverty and ruin and is ever victorious. 
He held that there is no easy road to success, 
and that the best things are the result.of serv- 
ice and sacrifice, and closed by saying that the 
life underwriters are helping to underwrite 
the future of America. 


LirE INSURANCE FOR CHARITABLE GIFTS 


“Selling Life Insurance to Provide for 
Charitable Gifts” was one of the topics under 
discussion at Boston last week. George Wood- 
bridge of. Boston, speaking to that topic 
showed that the present tax policy of the 
Federal Government makes such insurance 
timely and marketable. The income and in- 
heritance tax laws are avowedly so stringent 
as to make it very hard for a man to save 
and leave more than enough for the support of 
his family. He does not dare make charitable 
gifts of any kind feeling that there may not 
he enough left to adequately support those whom 
he leaves behind. While the Federal Govern- 


ment, says Mr. Woodbridge, recognizes the 
propriety of charitable gifts by certain taxation 
exemptions it so heavily taxes other portions 
of the estate as to make it necessary to curtail 
such gifts. 

Life insurance is the only logical solution of 
such difficulties and many large institutions, 
notably colleges, have already benefited from 
recognition of that fact. Mr. Woodbridge 
cited several instances. 

The following paragraph gives the gist of 
the matter in a few words: 

Under present tax laws, both those relating to in- 
heritance and income, men are neither free nor able 
to draw from liquid capital or surplus the needed 
endowment funds for these great and necessary insti- 
tutions. Their future is absolutely menaced by these 
conditions. Gifts and bequests to churches, colleges, 
hospitals, orphanages and the whole long list of ex- 
emplifications of the American principle that one’s 
duty to one’s neighbor shall be an individual matter 
and not a matter of State function have been made in 
the past from what men and women could afford to 
give or to bequeath without crippling their families 
or their business associates, 

Mr. Woodbridge believes that in soliciting 
such insurance underwriters are defeating the 
ends of socialism. Thus, he says: 

So far as one may see, life insurance to-day is the 
only organized effort in .\merica to combat the in- 
sidious and hideous menace of socialism. We under- 
writers do more than to earn our living when we 
solicit business. We do more than to safeguard homes, 
businesses, churches, colleges, hospitals when we 
place policies. We do more than to take care of the 
widow, the orphan, the disabled and the aged when we 
get people to carry adequate life insurance. In every 
solicitation we fight manfully against socialism, be- 
cause we are asking and teaching individual men and 
women to make individual sacrifices, to meet their indi- 
vidual responsibilities and opportunities ‘‘in that state 
of life to which it has pleased God to call them,” and 
to serve their neighbors, thus opposing ourselves to 
those damnable doctrines which would make love a 
matter of State regulation, religion a State crime, and 
charity a matter of brutal State management and reck- 
less State taxation. 

“Keeping Records as a Help to Selling’ was 
the title of a short talk led by H. O. Wilhelm, 
Omaha agent of the Northwestern National 
Life of Minneapolis. The argument was on 
the following lines: 

When it comes to ‘Keeping Records as a Help to 
Selling’ there are a number of different kinds of 
records which are essential. In my judgment, the 
most important of ali is the record one keeps of him- 
self, . 

You, no doubt, have seen these heat and cold record- 
ing machines, the point of which leaves a permanent 
red line as it travels. Oh! if we could only have a 
similar machine attached to us, telling how efficiently 
we were working. I am afraid many of us would 
have very little sleep as we studied this machine each 
night. 

The only reason on earth why an agent does not 
want to furnish a daily or weekly report is because 
he has not made enough calls, or not closed as large 
a per cent of those he called upon as he should. We 
may think of some real good excuses (not reasons) for 
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not furnishing them, such as “I don’t need them” or 
“They are all right for the beginner,” etc. This is 
simply an alibi; the real reason is because you are 
ashamed of the report. Too much like the mirror— 
it shows too plainly what you are doing. 

When one is keeping an accurate record of all calls 
and amount of business written, it should be the aim, 
in addition to increasing the number of calls, to in- 
crease the percentage of business written for the 
number of calls made. In other words, by keeping a 
record of this kind you are working in the “light’’ in- 
stead of the “dark.” 

A habit I formed several years ago has been very 
valuable to me in many instances. I always do my 
figuring on the, back of my prospect card. In this 
way I have not only a record of the prospect’s name, 
change of age, etc., but on the other side I have the 
figures I used when talking to him before. I have had 
many a man say to me “I thought you had forgotten 
all about my case’? when I have told him that I had 
something new I wanted to show him relating to that 
$100 per month monthly income policy we were talking 
about last July. 

It is not only a help to the agent but a duty every 
agent owes to his prospect to analyze each case as 
thoroughly as possible and then sell the right kind of a 
policy to fit the occasion. By having this information 
you can start right in where you left off on your 
previous call. With the figures and notations you will 
recall the objections he made before and can avoid 
them. 

Much can be said about many other necessary rec- 
ords, but if I have correctly interpreted my duty in 
handling this subject it is that I am a sort of “starter” 
and the real benefit you will receive will be from the 
general discussion which will now begin. 


ADMINISTRATION CHANGES SUGGESTED 


Reviewing the recommendation of previous 
administrations that a national charter be 
secured, President Edwards suggested that the 


oS 
time is now ripe for such action. He also 
recommends certain administrative changes as 
follows: 


The National Association as at present organized is 
but a federation of local associations more or less in- 
dependent of the authority of the national body. 
One becomes a member of the National Association 
by virtue of his membership in the local. ‘his 
process should be reversed. An agent, if qualified, 
should primarily be a member of the National Asso- 
ciation, and then, by virtue of that fact, should be 
eligible to membership in any local association in the 
United States, or, if there is no local association 
where he lives, he should still be a member of the 
National Association, required to conform to_ its 
standards, observe its rules, carry his credentials and 
be amenable to its discipline. 

The conditions brought about by such a process of 
selection and by such a centralization of authority 
would raise the value of membership immensely and 
by granting every member, while in good standing, 
the privileges of national credentials that would make 
him eligible in any local body. The power of the 
National Association behind him, whether to protect 
or to punish, would make such membership a thing to 
be sought for by all eligible life insurance men, 
whatever the conditions locally might be. It is a 
bigger thing to be a member of a national association 
than to be a member of any local association. 

It is recommended, therefore, that proper change in 
our constitution be made for such form of organiza- 
tion as will give the National Association complete 
authority over its constituent local member bodies 
and over its individual membership. 

Your president recommends that the incoming ad 
ministration continue the efforts of the past year for 
the conservation and increase of our membership 
We have in this respect made but a beginning: we 
are still in the creeping stage of our growth and 
have scarcely kept pace with the recent doubling of 
the life insurance business itself. 

The plan of having a group of assistants to the 
president, one in each membership district, will work 
well as long as sacrificing and capable men can be 
found to do this work. We will, however. never be 
fully organized or be adequately prepared to function 
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as a National Association in the way we _ should 
until a membership bearing some proper relationship 
to the resources in our care and at our cemmand is 
secured. It should be possible with the dues from 
say fifty thousand members to provide the expense 
of an administrative staff. 

In addition to our present system of drafting part- 
time presidents for both executive and administrative 
duties from year to year, we should have a full-time 
permanent paid administrative officer to relieve the 
president of routine matters, to supervise our vast 
field work and to maintain ail the various activities 
of the National Association to a constant and perma- 
nent high state of efficiency. 

Referring to the more general activities of 
the association he first refers to business insur- 
ance, calling attention to the interest taken in 
that fast developing branch of the business. 
Regarding thrift week activities he says: 

A number of local associations where the Y. M. 
Cc. A. was prepared to furnish the needed material 
and co-operation, participated with some degree of 
success in Thrift Week activities. By distribution 
of printed matter, by shop talks, by newspaper ad- 
vertising and by window displays considerable 
effective publicity resulted. 

On account of the ease with which new business 
ias been obtained during the past year and on 
account of the heavy cost put upon life insurance 
companies in G¢ommon with other lines of business 
due to present conditions, your executive officers 
have not thought the time opportune to revive the pro- 
posal for community advertising initiated by the 
National Association a few years ago. 

A number of local associations, however, have suc- 
cessfully put on newspaper advertising campaigns 
under an arrangement of mutual cost and_ benefit 
shared in by the members. 

The principle of community advertising of a staple 
product is sound and jis one that has been adopted 
by several prominent lines of business, and it does 
not behoove life insurance interests to wait too long 
or until such a time as public interest in life insur- 
ance may need reviving, to adupt some plan for prac- 
tical and nation-wide community advertising. The 
cost to any one company when shared by all would 
be but slight compared with the benefits received. 

These benefits would not be confined alone to the 
creating of a wider market for the sale of life in- 
surance, but such a campaign would yield fruitful 
results in the much-needed dissemination of infor- 
mation among the public at large concerning the 
economic benefits of life insurance to communities 
and to the country. Such advertising would pave 
the way to an enlightened and favorable public 
opinion so necessary to create before justice based 
upon understanding is done in matters affecting life 
insurance taxation and legislation. 


IMPROVED FieLtp EtnHics 

The National Association, working through its com- 
ponent bodies, has not only mapped out a chart for 
the field, but local associations have in several in- 
stances smoked out and hunted down rebaters, ab- 
stractors and twisters. They should continue to do 
so until all such business becomes recognized as not 
only unethical, but financially unprofitable. 

The year has been marked by a recognition on the 
part of underwriters at large that they are citizens as 
well as salesmen. The underwriter is now recognized 
as having an important place to fill outside the con- 
fines of his own business and beyond the horizon of 
his own desk or rate-book. 

The National Association, at its mid-year meeting 
in New York, adopted a resolution asking each local 
‘ssociation to appoint a committee on Americanization 
and to hold at least one meeting each year devoted 
entirely to patriotism. 

There is great opportunity for all local associations 
to do work of practical and patriotic value in their 
respective communities, and it is recommended that 
the local bodies especially enlist the services of their 
industrial members, who are so well equipped and so 
deeply interested in this important work. 

Some of the smaller local associations have diffi 
culty in providing meetings of sufficient variety and 
frequency to retain the interest of their members. A 
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form of standard program, uniform for all asso- 
ciations throughout the country, with provision for 
regular monthly meetings, would go a long way toward 
solving this difficulty, and it is hoped that there will 
be presented at one of the sessions of this convention 
a series of twelve such standard programs. 

Some of the larger associations have found that the 
adoption of the paid secretary plan has solved many 
of their problems and helped give the members sufh- 
cient and varied forms of association service of a 
bureau of information or headquarters nature that is 
highly useful and commendable. 

Two other things are necessary if a local associa- 
tion is to grow and retain the interest of its members. 
First, the importance of the selection of the proper 
men as officers can scarcely be overestimated. An 
indifferent president or inefficient secretary can starve 
out a struggling local. The second thing is that our 
membership at large should learn to take a broader 
vicw of the functions of the association, both local 
and national, and abandon the idea that seems to be 
held by .aany> that the chief business of an associa- 
tio is just to hold meetings and listen to speeches. 


The subject of the qualifications for mem- 
bership is extremely well covered by the presi- 
dent. A delicate matter at best, he puts the 
question in its true light and in a way which 
met favor with the underwriters. 

There has been discussion on the part of some 
local associations as to whether agents not devoting 
their entire time to life insurance should be eligible 
to membership. The constitution of the National 
Association contains no such broad restriction. The 
opposition to admitting part-time agents to member- 
ship in some local associations, particularly admitting 
such agents working in larger cities, comes from a 
natural and proper reluctance to recognize as legiti 
mate underwriters those parasites of the business— 
the spotter, eavesdropper and one-case broker, who 
lurk around the corner to deprive the legitimate agent 
of the fruits of his labor. The National Association 
is on record as strongly opposed to the admission of 
such men as members or to the licensing of them as 
agents. 

It is, however, rather fanciful to believe that such 
a condition would be remedied and all such men 
driven out of life insurance business by the adoption 
of a full-time membership qualification on the part 
of the National Association. It is one thing to drive 
all part-time agents out of the association; it is quite 
another thing to drive them out of the life insurance 
business. 

It is a condition and not a theory that confronts 
us. The part-time agent is here in large numbers. 
Ile needs to be surrounded by the atmosphere of such 
an association as ours and to be guided and led, when 
possible, rather than to be excluded from the benefits 
of association influence. 

As long as there are over two hundred life insur- 
ance companies employing part-time agents, as long 
as the agency methods of the various companies 
differ so completely, and as long as agency heads 
work under such varied conditions as to form of 
requirements 


home-office contractual 


e-ritory operated, it would seem best 


compensation, 
and kind of 
for the Nation:! Association to content itself with 
its well-known and heretofore effective policy of 
education and training rather than adopting one of 
legislation concerning matters now beyond the legiti- 
mate province of its activities and concerning which 
the companies have prior jurisdiction. 

The association should avoid any drift toward 
unionism and adhere to its policy of an open shop, 
which is the policy of fairness. and of freedom which 
the American people are going to demand of all. 

The full-time agent who geis his business through 
a staff of stool pigeons, turning it in under his own 
name, is not in a position to throw stones at the 
part-time apprentice or rural underwriter. 
gradually getting, 


honest 
What we all want and what we are 
through education rather than through legislation. 





is a condition where the indifferent, the uninformed 
and the legitimate agent will be forced from the field 
hy the efficient, the trained and the responsible under- 


writer. 


Mr. Edwards refers to the School of Life 
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Insurance Salesmanship as an important part 
of the work of the National association has 
been the encouragement of the adoption of 
better methods of training agents. 

Various schools of Jife insurance salesmanship are 
springing up throughout the country. In order that 
there may be some standard by which the courses 
of study offered by such schools can be appraised 
and in order that the underwriters throughout the 
country may know which schools are offering courses 
that conform to adequate standards, a committee of 
standards has been created in which the National 
Association has representation, and any school or 
college contemplating a course of life insurance sales- 
manship may submit the same to this committee for 
approval. 

In closing the president spoke of his own 
efforts to spread the work of the association 
and to preach the gospel of life insurance. 
How well he has succeeded is a matter of 
common knowledge. 

In nearly one hundred separate talks and addresses 
before local associations, before group meetings of 
association officers, and different company 
agents’ meetings during the past year, your president 
has, in visiting thirty-seven States, had opportunity 
to set forth the important work the association is 
doing for life insurance, and to emphasize its claims 
upon all forward-looking companies and upon all 


before 


responsible agents, who are alike jts beneficiaries. 
Before organizations and_ public 
bodies and by tongue and pen, where opportunity 
offered, nowhere has there been failure to present the 
claims of life insurance as a business of great social 


various other 


and economic importance and as the sure shield of 
home, of business and of humanity. 

A message has also been carried to the mass of 
men of humble rank in the business, intended to 
strengthen their morale. Effort has been made to 
have the lowly or the discouraged agent visualize his 
work in the light of its importance and public service; 
to see and to seize the opportunity that is before him 
to qualify as a faithful agent, as a trained salesman, 
as an accepted underwriter, as a practical patriot and 
as a useful citizen. 

With the close of this convention, the records of 
the year will have been written. To your president 
it will ever be a year of enlarged service attempted, 
of valued friendships formed, and of pleasant memo- 
ries treasured. 

To all may it be a year in which each member may 
have held out the hand of help to a_fellow-under- 
writer and with courage walked with him on the 
broader highway of tolerance and of brotherhood that 
leads to heights of yet undiscovered service in the 
common cause we represent. 

May each, with wider vision, with renewed zeal and 
with firmer purpose still seek to serve humanity, 
through life insurance, this great instittuion of our 
choice, the guardianship of whose future destiny we 
share ‘n trust. 

OTHER BUSINESS 

The executive committee approved the 
charters of twenty-three new associations, and 
offered resolutions indorsing the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, and Thrift 
Week, including Life Insurance Day, and also 
amending the constitution by making the num- 
ber of vice-presidents four, including the presi- 
dent of the Canadian association, ex-officio. 
This made one vacancy, for which C, W. 
Scovel placed in nomination Mrs. Florence E. 
Shaal of Boston, who was unanimously elected. 
Mrs. Shaal was overwhelmed by the honor, but 
nevertheless made a brief, appreciative speech, 
and pledged her best efforts to the success of 
the association. 

In closing, the retiring president, J. Stanley 
Edwards, was given three rousing cheers, and 
the new president, Orville Thorp, took the 
chair and made a few brief remarks. 
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W. 1. HAMILTON DISCUSSES 
INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE 


Makes Notable Address Before Na- 
tional Association of Life 
Underwriters 


TEACHES MUTUALITY OF INTEREST 





Great Educator of the Masses to Greater 
Realization of Need of Health and 
Sanitation 


In the industrial insurance section of the 
National Association of Life Underwriters’ 
convention held last week in Boston, Williard 
T. Hamilton, second vice-president and secre- 
tary of the Prudential Insurance Company of 
America, was selected to lead the topic, “In- 
dustrial’ Insurance as a Factor in Promoting 
Health, Thrift and Good Citizenship.” In 
developing this topic Mr. Hamilton brought 
out a very pertinent fact, which is that in- 
dustrial insurance has stood the test of time, 
which overthrows all useless or unserviceable 
institutions. He estimated that over twenty- 
nine million lives among the common folk are 
covered by industrial insurance, in the United 
States and Canada, accomplishing more than 
any other single agency to spread the recogni- 
tion of mutuality of interest throughout the 
North American continent. 

Industrial insurance has been a _ means, 
through the scope of its service, of educating 
the masses to a greater realization of the need 
of health and sanitation. It emphasizes the 
need of health, without which insurance cannot 
be taken out. These services Mr. Hamilton 
believed pre-eminent, others he lists as fol- 


lows: 

Accurate and complete regictration of deaths and 
births is an essential factor in mortality reduction, and 
this has been so extensively promoted throughout the 
United States by industrial companies that vital sta- 
tistics as reported from the registration area are far 
more satisfactory than even a few years ago. 

They have given wide publicity to their own mor- 
tality experience and thus accurate information ha» 
been available for the use of experts in medical 
schools, laboratories and departments of health. 

The study and prevention of tuberculosis has been 
very greatly advanced. This hazard in various occu- 
pations and trades has been more accurately meas- 
ured than ever before, and hence many contributing 
causes in such industries as hatting, glass making, 
pottery manufacture and iron and steel plants have 
been eliminated. The scientific handling of the prob- 
lem of tuberculosis among the employees of the large 
industrial companies has also been an important fac- 
tor in the universal fight against the white plague. 
Such an example of proper treatment on an extended 
scale has exerted a wide influence. 

Special and extended studies have been made of 
cancer, malaria, typhoid fever, diphtheria, measles, 
scarlet fever, infantile paralysis, influenza and all 
organic diseases and the results of analysis and re- 
search made public. 

The problem of occupational diseases has been set 
forth in the mortality experience of the industrial 
companies in a way never before accomplished 

Accidents in manufacturing plants and _ factories 
have been carefully reviewed and data assembled from 
every available source. Organizations such as the 
National Safety Council and the Safety Institute of 
America have been actively supported. The menace 
of public accidents now numbering between forty and 
fifty thousand per year has been emphasized and 
remedial measures suggested. 

Infant mortality in all of its aspects has been 





studied with the utmost care. The so-called Better 
3abies Conferences have been aided and an anthropo- 
metric table prepared, which has been accepted as a 
standard by the American Medical Association and 
by the Federal Children’s Bureau. The result of in- 
vestigations has been given wide publicity in medical 
and health journals, and the data used in medical 
schools. The health authorities in our great cities 
and many smaller communities have been extensively 
aided in every great emergency, 


PROMOTION OF THRIFT 


The economic service performed by indus- 
trial insurance, other than the distribution of 
the death and disability hazards, is in the pro- 
motion of thrift. In this the effect has been 
marked. Mr. Hamilton regretted, as do many, 
that this thrift should be as heavily taxed as 
it now is. From such a topic he easily led him- 
self to a discussion of citizenship: 


Life insurance men are proud of their American 
citizenship and gloriously have they proved their 
patriotism by sacrifice and service on the fields of 
France and in this country wherever men were needed 
for the marshalling of its resources for the great war. 

3ut if we intend to keep faith with those of our 
number who made the supreme sacrifice, we must make 
our citizenship stand for something more than a nomi- 
nal relationship. 

We must define clearly to ourselves and to others 
the exact obligations of American citizens and do our 
utmost to fulfill them instead of drifting on in smug 
somplacency, cherishing the fatuous belief that nothing 
can ever seriously disturb our mode of life in the 
United States whatever may happen elsewhere. The 
surging waves of social discontent have engulfed one 
country after another on the continent of Europe and 
the domination of selfish minorities, or the tyranny 
of the mob threaten the very fibre of the national life 
in more than one instance. The world still rocks 
with the shock of war and its train of evil conse- 
quences, and false theories, social, moral and eco- 
nomic, spread like disease. 

Serene in the conscious possession of power to sup- 
press any such selfish minority in this country, we 
have tolerated for years a persistent, insidious and 
dangerous propaganda which inflames the ignorant 
and vicious and results at intervals in such outrages 
as occurred in New York on September 16. 

It is conservatively estimated that there are one 
million members of various radical organizations in 
the United States without considering alherents and 
sympathizers. Some have said and others will say 
that this is a negligible minority, but do you think 
the relatives and friends of the victims murdered in 
New York will subscribe to this opinion? Will the 
relatives of the four Americans, ex-service men, who 
were brutally shot and killed by the I, W. W. in 
Centralia, Wash., subscribe to this opinion? Will 
that Finnish clergyman in Brooklyn who, because he 
boldly denounced the Bolshevists, has been repeatedly 
attacked and recently foiled the attempted murder of 
his sleeping children, subscribe to this opinion? 

Because, forsooth, it is not thought well to interfere 
with liberty of speech, even when that speech incites 
to violence and inflames the basest passions of the 
mob? It was James Russell Lowell who said: ‘*They 
enslave their children’s children who make compro- 
mise with sin.” 

Let there be no mistake about one great fact— 
blazon it forth so that all may see—print it in flaming 
type at the head of your newspapers—brand it on the 
foreheads of the reddest of your radicals—the Amer- 
ican people never compromise with force! They mect 
it! 

The authorities have reported that there are 472 
radical periodicals in circulation in this country, all 
with pronounced Bolshevist tendencies. Of these 106 
are printed here in English and 222 in foreign lan- 
guage, while 144 are printed abroad. 

The Industrial Workers of the World print thirteen 
newspapers in English and nineteen in foreign lan- 
guages, while 144 are printed abroad. 

In the decade from 1900 to 1910 our population in- 
creased about 16,000,000, and of this number immigra- 
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tion accounted for nearly 8,800,000, or about 55 per 
cent. 

In the decade from 1910 to 1920 the population in- 
creased about 14,000,000, of which 6,100,000 were 
immigrants. 

There are 3,000,000 people in the United States who 
do not understand English, and 5,500,000 more who 
cannot read or write. We welcome the immigration 
of all who seek work and an opportunity to better their 
condition and to build a future for their children, 
but the unfit must not be allowed to enter with the 
throng of honest workers. 

It is not difficult to see what a fertile field the 
radical agitators have for their evil propaganda aimed 
at the overthrow of Ameriacn principles of government. 
And in every city of importance their speakers, trained 
for the purpose, push their campaign backed by ample 
funds, some of which are furnished by the cultured 
radicals who enjoy playing with fire as long as they 
themselves do not suffer. 


ToLERANT AND Easy GoINnG 


The American people are tolerant and perhaps easy 
going. Certainly they frequently neglect their civic 
duties and forget that privilege involves corresponding 
responsibility. But let those who presume too far 
beware! 

For when once aroused, their anger burns deep and 
they are terribly efficient. 

It is time to insist upon more respect for ‘law. 
Any alien who will not obey the law should be de- 
ported, and any native-born American who thus dis 
graces his citizenship should be adequately punished. 

It is time to reassert the old standards of law and 
conduct, to say to every group which advocates forc- 
ible minority domination of the whole people in their 
own selfish interest—thou shalt not! 

It is fitting to demand that every such group, indi 
vidually and collectively, pledge allegiance to our 
form of representative government, recognize that all 
people must obey the law, and that just laws enacted 
by a majority are binding upon the minority. 

Only in this manner can government of the people, 
by the people, for the people be preserved. 

You and your associates, who come into constant 
contact with millions of policyholders and who cease 
lessly uphold with unswerving fidelity to the truth the 
sacred standards of the home, are privileged to carry 
the great message of Americanism, of American op 
portunity and responsibility into homes where this 
priceless knowledge is poorly grasped or lightly valued 

These are the people who need your aid in order to 
become good Americans, and your patriotic influence 
over those who have already learned to rely upon 
your judgment will be of tremendous value. The 
great army of insurance representatives throughout the 
country, alert, keen, resourceful and energetic can do 
more than almost any other agency at this time to 
counteract the propaganda which seeks to mislead the 
uninformed and discredit the principles of government 
which we know to be vital to the general welfare. 

Following Willard I. Hamilton, the dis- 
cussion of industrial insurance was continued 
by O. A. Eliason, chairman of the executive 
committee, whose topic was, “What Life Un- 
derwriting Owes to the Industrial Agent.” He 
brought out an important point in this par- 
ticular in opening his address: 

Life insurance is a profession of service in which 
he who serves best attains the highest measure 0/ 
success. Judged by this standard, industrial agents 
as a class the country over are high-grade life unde 
writers, and the profession as a whole should, and 
does in fact, realize that in many ways our industrial 
brothers are setting the pace in giving service an: 
are paving the way and making it easier for the rest 
of us to attain a larger measure of stecess than 
would be possible without their assistance. 

Relative to the qualifications and training 
an industrial agent, they are compared to an 
ideal: 


In order to render proper service, the life unde: 
writer must be high grade personally. His honesty, 
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integrity, motives and ideals should be above re- 
proach in order to gain and keep the confidence of 
the community in which he operates. All companies 
and all agency managers who are worthy of the name 
exercise care in the selecticn of agents, always 
having these personal qualifications in mind, and the 
recognized high standards of life underwriters gen- 
erally show the success of the methods employed. 
In line with this it is a well-recognized fact that the 
large industrial companies all take an advanced posi- 
tion in this respect, and not only have definite 
qualifications in mind in selecting agents, but strict 
rules and regulations which tend to keep their agents 
in a position to retain the confidence of their com- 
munity. 

Secondly, it is necessary for an agent to know his 
business in order to be successful. Under the sys- 
tem of superintendent, assistant superintendents and 
regular agency meetings for the instruction of agents, 
the industrial companies in their branch offices are 
giving systematic supervision and training to their 
men which cannot help but make them more efficient 
and capable of giving better service than would other- 
wise be possible. The industrial agent, therefore, on 
account of the methods employed in his selection, 
training and supervision, does, as a class, contribute 
his share towards maintaining the high standards of 
our profession. 

Not only shou'd the ideal agent be high grade per- 
sonally and have a thorough knowledge of his busi- 
ness, but he should know intimately the people whom 
he serves, understand their needs, and energetically 
and conscientiously educate them to the point where 
his services are accepted and appreciated. 

The industrial agent works hard. He is obliged to 
do so or he cannot cover the daily task assigned him. 
Ile works systematically, going from house to house 
on his debit and daily reporting on same. There is 
no other way for him if he is to keep his job. In- 
dustry and system are his to such an extent that if 
the rest of us followed the same system it would 
revolutionize our business. ‘The great trouble with 
most of us is that we waste much of our time be- 
cause we do not systematically lay out our work and 
hold over our own heads strict time accountability. 
We could well profit by the systematic industry of 
the industrial agent, and we owe him something for 
daily setting us such a good example. 


In cultivating the field of life insurance, 
the industrial agent does a great work for 
which Mr. Eliason acknowledges the indebted- 
ness of the life underwriters: 


Day in and day out he is preaching the gospel of 
life insurance and educating the public as to his 
value and uses. Only a small part of this education 
results in direct benefit to himself. You and I 
follow in his footsteps, and to-day or to-morrow or 
five years from now reap some of the results of his 
Thus the work of the industrial agent be- 
comes a great feeder for the ordinary. All 
then, to the industrial agent. We should be glad to 
recognize, acknowledge and appreciate the value of 
his work and be ready at all times to encourage and 
help him in every way possible. 


lobors. 
honor, 


Insurance and Income Tax 

F. G. Dunham of the Association of Life In- 
surance Presidents, represented the insurance 
industry on the committee of businessmen 
which conferred last week with officials of the 
Treasury Department ‘regarding changes in 
income tax blanks for next year. As a result 
of the conference it was stated by the depart- 
ment, it is probable that a few minor changes 
will be made in the forms, but that there will 
be no radical departure from the present 
blanks. 

Committees were appointed to consider the 
blanks and draw up recommendations for their 
revision, and the bureau also announced that 
it would receive briefs containing suggestions 
for changes until October 1. 






COASTING 


A New Leaflet Dealing With Endowment 
Insurance—A Story That Will Win 
Attention 


Under the caption “Coasting,” the practical 
working of endowment insurance is demon- 
strated by a story of the experiences of a re- 
tired lived on the from 
policies taken out when a young man. The 
story is printed in leaflet form, bound in a 
pink cover illustrating the old Cherrelyn horse 
car, out near Denver, Colo., one of the inter- 
esting sights of the Rocky mountains. This 
horse, after pulling a load uphill is led to the 
rear platform where he order to 
coast down hill with the car and all passen- 
gers. The illustration serves as a practical pre- 
sentation of the manner in which an endow- 
ment policy carries the holder thereof after the 


man who income 


mounts in 


premium paying period. 

The leaflet embraces eight pages of text, 
printed from clear type, and cover. It is pub- 
lished by The Spectator Company and can be 
obtained at the following prices: 

Single copy, 15 cents; 100 copies, $4.50; 500 
copies, $18; 1000 copies, $30; 5000 copies, $120; 
10,000 copies, $225. 

The leaflet will prove an effective canvass- 
ing document for use by agents in soliciting, 
as well as for general advertising purposes in 
enclosing with premium notices and other cor- 
respondence with policyholders. Companies, 
managers, general agents and solicitors should 
address their orders to The Spectator Com- 


pany. 





Group Insurance in Canada 

The introduction of group insurance 
Canada was urged for many years by repre- 
sentatives of some of the United States com- 
panies, and of at least two Canadian companies. 
But the Dominion Insurance Department did 
not favor the transaction of group business 
The idea met with some opposition 
assessment fraternal orders and 
The Superintend- 


into 


there. 
also from 
from labor representatives. 
ent of Insurance, however, ruled that the In- 
surance Act did not prohibit the writing of 
this class of business, provided there was no 
discrimination in rates in accordance with the 
act, and in November, 1919, the way was 
cleared for the writing of group insurance in 
Canada. 

There was no time lost by companies or- 
ganized to write group business. American 
companies, with the benefit of their experience, 
began an aggressive compaign in the Canadian 
field, and secured by far the greater portion of 
business written to date. The abstract of state- 
ments of insurance companies in Canada show 
that in the short space of time after authoriza- 
tion in November up to the end of 1919, 
eighty-six group policies were issued for $11,- 
408,050. Of this total insurance, $650,700 was 
written by a Canadian company. 


United Fidelity Life of Dallas 
A new company which is being formed at 
Dallas, Tex., is to be known as the United 
Fidelity Life Insurance Company, this title 
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having been approved by the Commissioner of 
Insurance and Banking of Texas. An organiz- 
ing committee has been appointed, consisting 
of D. E. Waggoner, president of the Security 
National Bank of Dallas, chairman; M. H. 
Wolfe, of M. H. Wolfe & Co., cotton; Fletcher 
F. McNeny of McNeny & McNeny, real estate; 
W. T. Henderson, attorney, and Dr. C. W. 
Simpson, physician. The new company is to 
have a capital of $500,000, and a surplus of 
$250,000. 


A LIFE INSURANCE ORPHANAGE 


The Care and Education of Children as a 
Part of Insurance Protection 

Life insurance companies in recent years 
have been extending their activities in behalf 
of policyholders far beyond the primary step 
of issuing a contract promising a given amount 
at death. Thus some have established sana- 
toriums, nursing service, etc., but the Inde- 
pendent Order of Foresters of Toronto, 
Canada, has gone even further and established 
an orphans’ home. 

The purpose of this home is to provide for 
the orphan children of members of the Inde- 
pendent Order of Foresters, and it is organ- 
ized and carried on along lines which conduce 
to the best interests of the children. 

The I. O. F. Orphanage is located at Oak- 
ville, Ontario, and seems much like a combina- 
tion home and high-class boarding school. It 
is finely situated, on a farm, so that the chil- 
dren are given the best advantages possible in 
the direction of living healthy and natural lives. 
The house is fireproof throughout, and is so 
arranged and conducted as to convey the sense 
of being a real home. Provision is made for 
the amusement as well as the education of the 
children, and in every way, so far as possible, 
the atmosphere of family life is preserved. 

The children from the orphanage have never 
been adopted into private homes, although, 
under a new regulation, applications for adop- 
tion will hereafter be considered. They have, 
however, been “adopted” in the sense that each 
child in the orphanage is regarded as the ward 
of some particular Court of Foresters, mem- 
bers of which write him letters, send him 
Christmas presents, etc. 

The children usually remain in the home 
until they are about sixteen years old. After 
they have had one or two years in high school, 
they are helped to secure business connections, 
and, in general, are kept under the supervision 
of the respective courts which have adopted 
them. 

This is an excellent branch of work that the 
Foresters have undertaken, and the order is 
to be commended for having carried it forward 
in so successful a manner as has been done. 
The bringing up of children who are left with- 
out parents’ care, so that they shall develop 
into good citizens, with sane minds in sound 
bodies, merits the highest praise, and is an ex- 
tension of the life insurance idea which may 
come to receive much broader recognition. It 
is certainly a fine development of the fraternal 
sentiment, and one of which the administrators 
of the affairs of the order may well feel proud. 
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MORTALITY FROM TUBERCULOSIS, 


1900=1919 


One in Ten of Wage-Earners of the United States Liable to the Disease 


CRUSADE AGAINST THE SCOURGE FAR FROM SATISFACTORY 


Death Rate in Steady Decline from 1905 to 1913, Figures Since That Year Being 
Affected by the Great War 


By Frepertck L. Horrman, LL. D. 


International statistics of tuberculosis re- 
quire to be used with extreme caution. No ex- 
planation, for illustration, has been forthcom- 
ing as to why the pulmonary tuberculosis death 
rate of the United States should be persistently 
above the corresponding rate for England and 
Wales, nor, conversely, why the mortality 
from bronchitis should be approximately more 
than five times as common in England as in 
this country.* How far this is a question of 
accuracy in diagnosis does not fall within the 
present discussion but it may be said that there 
has always been a lamentable indifference to 
precise accuracy in the diagnosis of industrial 
lung disease, probably not tuberculous in many 
cases, where lung fibrosis prevails primarily as 
in the case of quartz miners and granite stone 
cutters. The danger of generalizing from such 
data was forcibly illustrated by the original 
report by Dr. Herman M. Biggs, on the extent 
of tuberculosis in the French army, given as 
86,000 affected soldiers in December, 1915, and 
estimated for February, 1917, as 150,000, al- 
though subsequent investigations fortunately 
proved a very much lesser degree of prevalence 
than was originally implied by statistics of an 
apparent degree of intrinsic trustworthiness. 


STATISTICS OF Forty-FIVE CITIES 


The present investigation, limited to forty- 
five American cities, will facilitate the practical 
use of available data, the details being given 
for each year since 1900 and in a consolidated 
ferm by five-year periods. The suggestions re- 
garding the necessity of caution in the use of 
international tuberculosis statistics apply, 
though in a lesser degree, to a comparison of 
individual cities. It is always best to limit the 
comparison to the city itself, for its own record 
for a given period of time is most useful for 
practical purposes. It is very easy to draw 
false conclusions from comparative statistics 
not standardized on account of wide variations 
in the age and sex distribution and the occu- 
pational activities of the populations concerned. 
It is safe to assume, however, for illustration, 
that the low figure for the city of Spokane, 
Wash., is in conformity to the facts of a de- 
cidedly low rate of local frequency occur- 
ence, due to causes as yet but imperfectly un- 
derstood. In this connection attention may be 
directed to the truly admirable local provision 
for the treatment of the disease at the Edge- 
cliff sanatorium, which reflects the health 
progress of the community as well as the 
sanitary and humane ideals of its citizenship. 

The tuberculosis problem is indeed far from 
having been solved. There is a strong demand 


* Male rate 20.9 for the United States, against 106.1 
for England and Wales (1908-12). 


for research and new data, but as I had occa- 
sion to state in my address before the British 
Association for the Prevention of Tuberculosis 
in London, October 17, 1919, it is most discour- 
aging to find that the research work which is 
being done is practically ignored. On that 
occasion, for illustration, not a single refer- 
ence was made to the epoch-making report of 
the interdepartmental committee, which should 
properly have been made a subject of extended 
discussion. For it is not mere knowledge that 
is required, but a better understanding of the 
facts of tuberculosis occurrence and their ap- 
plication to some practical purposes. On the 
same occasion I directed attention to the then 
just issued reports of the Medical Research 
Committee.* These reports are of the first 
importance in the field of statistical research 
both as regards the incidences of the disease at 
different periods of life and the after-results 
of sanatorium treatment; although their value 
is rather as an indication of the methods of 
inquiry to be followed than that all the con- 
clusions advanced can be accepted without due 
reserve. Discussions upon the questions in- 
volved would therefore have been of the ut- 
most importance, but the opportunity was 
missed, 
DUPLICATION OF EFForRT 

I also called attention to the futility of much 
of the modern research work, clearly disclosing 
ignorance of or indifference to similar work 
done in the past. There is an immense duplica- 
tion of effort, which can not be looked upon 
otherwise than as a hindrance to the cause of 
progress. I called attention to the admirable 
“Notes on Tuberculosis in Aberdeen,” by 
Matthew Hay, M.D., M.O.H., contributed to 
the annual report on the health of the city for 
1909. This report is practically a text-book 
on tuberculosis statistics and the problem of 
causation in its more general aspects, includ- 
ing among others an extremely suggestive con- 
clusion on the disclosure of the nature of the 
illness to the patient, which, if taken into 
proper consideration, would unquestionably 
have brought about a very substantial improve- 
ment in a situation not far from lamentable. 
The conclusion reads in part as follows: 

“Tt is of interest in connection with the 
notification of cases of tuberculosis, and with 
the exercise of. precautions by patients and 
their relatives, to know in what proportion of 


* The reports in question are “An Investigation Into 
the Epidemiology of Phthisis in Great Britain and Ire- 
land,” Parts T and III, London, 1918 and 1920; and 
“Pulmonary Tuberculosis: Mortality After Sanatorium 
Treatment,” London, 1919; being Special Reports 
Nos. 18 and 46, and No. 33, respectively, of the Medi- 
cal Research Committee of the National Health Insur- 
ance. The price for the three reports is 5s. 9d. net, 
obtainable through P. S. King & Son, Ltd., Great 
Smith street, S. W. 1, London. 
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cases the true nature of the disease has been 
disclosed to the patient by the medical at- 
tendant. 

“There is admittedly a disinclination on the 
part of many medical men to disclose to a 
patient suffering from pulmonary tuberculosis 
the true nature of his illness, so long as there 
is hope of recovery. Consumption, in the 
minds of many persons, is always fatal, and 
the medical man, knowing that a cheerful and 
hopeful spirit is a great help to recovery, talks 
round the diagnosis. This delicacy of feeling 
has, however, the great drawback that it often 
prevents instructions being given as to pre- 
cautions against the spread of infection; or 
if they are given, without full disclosure of the 
reason, they are apt to receive very indifferent 
attention from the patient. 


As TO INFORMING THE PATIENT 

“In about 300 deceased cases of phthisis in 
the city, inquiries were made of the relatives 
as to whether and how long before death the 
patient had been informed of the real cause 
of his illness; and it was found that, excluding 
young persons under fifteen years of age, who 
are less likely, under any circumstances, to 
have the nature of their illness discussed with 
them, forty-nine per cent—or about one-half— 
of all persons dying of phthisis were never 
told the cause of their illness; and that among 
persons above twenty-five years of age the pro- 
portion was even greater than among persons 
between fifteen and twenty-five. Only twenty- 
five per cent, or one-fourth, of all the cases 
above fifteen years of age had been informed 
of the cause of their illness more than six 
months before death.” 

Here, then, is disclosed one of the most im- 
portant contributory causes to a high death 
rate, for unless the patients are promptly in- 
formed of their condition and of the urgency 
of institutional treatment, the outlook for 
satisfactory results must be reduced consider- 
ably. For this neglect, the responsibility rests 
upon the medical profession, which often 
wrongfully withholds the necessary informa- 
tion from the patients at a time when a knowl- 
edge of the existing disease alone can be af 
practical value. The tuberculosis movement 
would have justified much of its expense an‘ 
effort if it had succeeded in placing this sin- 
ple but straightforward conclusion squarely 
before the public. 


Responsip_eE AuTHOorRITIES TIMID 

Regardless of much that has been said 01 
prevention, it is unfortunately true that really 
far reaching and even drastic preventive meas- 
ures have not heen initiated by the responsillc 
authorities to anything like the extent require 
by the urgency of the problem as it presents 
itself to the public at the present time. Of no 
aspect of the tuberculosis question is this more 
true than of the excessive mortality from this 
disease in certain dusty industries or trades, 
where the possibilities of far-reaching reforms 
offer the best opportunities for satisfactory 
results. The investigation made at Barre, Vt. 
and which disclosed an extraordinary amount 
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of pulmonary tuberculosis, or fibroid lung dis- 
ease, as the case may be, among men engaged 
in granite stone cutting with pneumatic tools, 
should have attracted nation-wide attention 
through the National Tuberculosis Association, 
instead of being practically disregarded. The 
responsibility for utilizing existing knowledge 
is more important than the demand for new 
knowledge, which may prove less useful than 
the old. But the responsibility for the mor- 
tality from tuberculosis in the dusty trades 
rests primarily upon the authorities on the one 
hand and upon the medical profession, in duty 
bound to bring the facts to public attention, 
on the other. Industrial hygiene can not be 
expected to make the required progress: if dis- 
cussions are to be primarily academic or con- 
cerned chiefly with obscure trade afflictions, 
while the larger and more pressing problems 
are ignored. This aspect of the tuberculosis 
problem, though practically one of the most 
important, has enlisted the aid of but com- 
paratively few investigators qualified for such 
research. Even so distinguished an authority, 
as Prof. Edgar L. Collis, in his address on 
“The Effect of Occupation upon the Incidence 
of Pulmonary Tuberculosis,’ makes the fol- 
lowing statement which can not be permitted 
to go unchallenged: 


As To Dust INHALATION 

“In another group of industries involving 
exposure to dust-inhalation (to which I have 
given consideration), the position is different. 
Here a form of tuberculosis with an age-in- 
cidence conforming to Brownlee’s middle-age 
type is extraordinarily prevalent among those 
who inhale fine dust of silica but not of any 
other material. Those masons and quarrymen 
who work freestones suffer, but not those who 
work limestones; makers of silica bricks suffer, 
but not makers of ordinary bricks; men who 
grind metal articles on sandstone wheels suffer, 
but not those who grind on carborundum or 
emery wheels; men who crush flint into fine 
flour suffer, but not those who crush emery or 
glass; miners who work mineral veins of tin, 
gold or lead found in quartzite “country-rock” 
suffer, but not those where the country-rock is 
of slate or other non-silica material. In order 
to produce its deadly effect, silica must be 
present as uncombined SiQe; if it exists as a 
silicate, e. g., in clays, the dust is not thus 
harmful. 

“The evidence is indeed clear that silica-dust 
is particularly injurious. Pathology has de- 
monstrated that inhalation of this dust pro- 
duces a definite fibrosis of the lungs, now 
known as silicosis, which is distinguished by 
such an obliteration of alveoli over large areas 
that it is difficult to understand how such 
tissue can have served any respiratory pur- 


The tubercle bacillus finds in such 


pose. : 
(The italics 


tissue a happy hunting ground. 
are mine). 

“How silica alone among dust sets up this 
pathological condition is not clear; possibly 
the chemical similarity between silica and car- 
bon and their tendency to form colloid com- 
pounds may be the determining factor, per- 
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mitting silica to replace carbon in the colloidal 
complex of living protoplasm with the forma- 
tion of new tissue, the tissue of the silicotic 
nodule which, as Watkins-Pitchford has 
pointed out, is histologically so suggestive of 
a fibro-sarcomatous growth.” (Tubercle, No- 
vember, I919, pp. 54-55). 


Evmwence Not Conciusive 

It is respectfully submitted that the evi- 
dence in support of these assertions is wanting 
and that there is likely to result a serious 
amount of mischief if such views gain cur- 
rency and lead to unnecessary dust exposure in 
industries nevertheless intrinsically harmful 
and predisposing to the disease. For it is not 
a question whether the affliction is true tuber- 
culosis in the accepted sense of the term, or 
primarily fibrous lung disease, with a possibly 
superinduced tuberulous condition in the ter- 
minal stage of the disease. 

The foregoing observations, though rather 
extended are brought forward as illustrations 
of the urgency of more qualified technical 
consideration of what is at present known 
concerning pulmonary tuberculosis and the 
circumstances which affect the local rate of in- 
cidence in the two sexes, at different age 
periods of life, and under different home con- 
ditions, and most of all in different occupa- 
tional pursuits. The problem of prevention 
will never be solved by concentrating atten- 
tion upon the clinical or curative aspects of 
the disease, however extremely important such 
considerations are from the standpoint of 
medicine as a healing art. 


Mortatity From TuBercuLosis OF THE LUNGS IN 
AMERICAN CITIES, 1900-1919 





Rate per 
Tuberculosis 100,000 of 

Population of Lungs Population 
BOG ecswas cee 14,243,612 29,885 209.8 
pC) Pe 14,655,151 29,225 199.4 
DS ee 15,073,519 28,263 187.5 
ere 15,492,005 30,003 193.7 
reer 15,906,417 32,518 204.4 
of eee ee 16,374,083 31,514 192.5 
BUUC et sucenas 16,900,500 32,033 189.5 
1907 17,476,663 32,471 185.8 

18,191,409 31,779 174.7 
Serer 18,706,929 31,300 167.3 
BORG 6 <ecaca< 19,297,320 33,224 172.2 
BORRaweccacses 19,754,458 32,185 162.9 
fl) See 20,209,625 31,142 154.1 
RGEGsidegcdsaa 20,664,792 31,327 151.6 
pi. Serer 21,119,957 32,647 154.6 
i eer 21,595,150 32,937 152.5 
BORG aacvees 22,048,599 32,415 147.0 
Oy See 22,504,051 34,205 152.0 
BOieccs oe ces 22,959,503 35,170 153.2 
IOAG ss 5. aun 23,414,955 28,497 121.7 
1900-04....... 75,370,704 149,894 198.9 
3906-09 .4 oc c6as 87,649,584 159,097 181.5 
IGISD4.cccicc 101,046,152 160,525 158.9 
1015-19........ 112,522,258 163,224 145.1 


Mr. Alexander’s Text Books 
The Life Underwriters Association of Canada, 
510-511 Manning Chambers, 
Toronto, Ont., Sept. 17, 1920. 
[To the Editor of THe Spectator] 
This will advise you that at the fourteenth 
annual convention of the Life Underwriters 
Association of Canada, our association en- 
dorsed William Alexander’s two recent works, 
“What Life Insurance Is and Does” and “How 
to Sell Life Insurance.” 
We trust that this will lead to many sales 
heing made in Canada. 
Yours very truly, 
J. H. Castte GRAHAM, 
General Secretary. 
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C.G. TAYLOR PRESIDENT 


American Life Convention Elects 
Virginia Man 





T. W. BLACKBURN RETAINED AS 
SECRETARY 





Papers by Archibald A. Welch, George 
Graham and N. G. Frey 

The American Life Convention concluded 
its annual session in Kansas City last week by 
the election of officers. Charles G. Taylor, 
vice-president and actuary of the Atlantic Life 
of Richmond, Va., was elected president and, 
of course, T. W. Blackburn secretary and gen- 
eral counsel. 

The legal section met on Thursday and of- 
ficers were elected as follows: Chairman, 
Charles P. Welliver, counsel of the American 
Central Life; secretary, Robert Stone, counsel 
of the Kansas Life. 

The new president, Charles G. Taylor, was 
born in Petersburg, Va., and went to Rich- 
mond in the offices of the Fidelity and Casu- 





H. W. Jounson, Pres. 1919-1920 
American Life Convention, 
Ottawa, III. 


alty Company and later with the Mutual Life 
of New York. He was later connected with 
the State Insurance Department of Virginia. 
He is chairman of the Conference of South- 
ern Life Insurance Companies and has been a 
member of the executive committee of the 
American Life Convention. 

President Johnson stressed the necessity for 
keeping in touch with legislation, both State 
and Federal and pointed out the particular 
significance of taxation questions to the busi- 
ness of insurance. He admitted that the im- 
position: of the eighty cents per thousand tax 
might have been excusable as a war measure, 
but was emphatic that its continuance in times 
of peace was iniquitous and indefensible. He 
questioned whether the time has yet arrived 
to essay as a medium of education the estab- 
lishment of a bureau, and in any event, what- 
ever method is pursued, he urged it should all 
be under the control and direction of the 
American Life Convention. In this connection 
he added: 


We are all agreed that something should be done, 
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but the question is, how? Some maintain that the 
only function of the convention is to take charge 
of legislation in the various States and in the nation; 
that when adverse legislation is reported in some 
far-off corner of our great country the officers of the 
convention or some representative thereof, should 
post haste go and prevent such adverse legislation, 
and by the same process of reasoning should obtain 
in any jurisdiction what might be conceived needed 
legislation. 

This without proper preliminary education and co- 
operation is a most shortsighted view of the situation. 
No one has less influence with local legislative bodies 
than the representatives of any large business cor- 
poration, and the first thing that suggests itself to 
such a local legislative body is one of self-interest 
and personal benefit on the part of anyone represent- 
ing such interest deemed to be foreign to them. 

The basis upon which to found an appeal for 
remedial or preventative legislation must rest upon 
local conditions, urged by local interests supported by 
public opinion. When such a condition prevails, then 
the officers of any given organization, or its repre- 
sentative, will be permitted, in fact invited, to submit 
facts pertinent to the matter under consideration. 
The public should be made to thoroughly understand 
that the business of insurance is not now one of 
pecuniary profit. 

It is a business, the purpose of which is most 
beneficent. 

The public should be made to understand that the 
large reserve fund of each company is a trust fund, 
enabling the company to matuie its policy contracts in 
favor of the beneficiaries therein named. The public 
generally considers this fund as the property of the 
individual company, as the earnings created by the 
business, and some company officers inadvisedly. it 
might be said foolishly, by word or act, or both, lead 
the public to believe that this fund represents com 
pany earnings. 

With the two great insurance organizations, the 
Association of Life Insurance Presidents and _ the 
American Life Convention, standing shoulder to 
shoulder, for the benefit of the business of insurance 
in all its activities, with the united influence of the 
legal section of the American Life Convention, the 
medical section, the American Service Bureau, affil- 
iated with the American Life Convention, and the 
actuarial societies, together with the vast field force 
of the individual companies, including its policy- 
holders, a campaign can be undertaken and continued 
that shall ultimately place the public in possession 
of such information as will miake it possible to pro- 
tect the business of insurance from being unduly 
menaced by hurtful legislation, both in the State and 
in the Nation. Much progress has already been 
accomplished along this line. 

A great majority of public officials desire to do the 
right at all times as they see the right, and others 
are made to do the right by the powerful weapon of 
public opinion. For the purpose of creating such an 
opinion, the truth with reference to the great institu- 
tion of insurance must be brought home to the people 
generally. An organization for that purpose must 
begin with the individual companies domiciled in their 
respective States. Hence the necessity for organiza- 
tion in each jurisdiction. 

WHAT OF THE FutTvuRE? 

The old maxim, “We judge the future by the 
past” is only relatively true at this time. These are 
abnormal times. It is the day of big things done in a 
big way. A note of warning has repeatedly been 
sounded against what is esteemed by many to be 
overproduction on the part of life companies. But 
it should be remembered that the farmer, by intense 
cultivation of the field, has made “two stocks of 
grain grow where one. grew before.” There is a 
greater demand for insurance then ever, because its 
need, use and purpose is better understood, and as 
the commodity prices are being advanced the size of 
the policy is being correspondingly increased. 

In 1914 the aggregate deposits in the nearly 30,000 
banks in the United States were approximately $11,- 
000,000,000, as against $16,500,000,000 in 1919, then 
the money per capita was $34.35, in 1919 $54.33. In 
the same year the bank clearings aggregated about 
$392,000,000,000, as against $155,000,000,000 in 1914, 
a gain of 152 per cent. At that time the insurance 
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on the lives of the people of the United States was 
about $21,500,000,000; on December 31, 1919, in 237 
life companies it was approximately $30,000,000,000, 
with total assets of about $7,000,000,000. 

From the foregoing figures it will be ob- 
served that President Johnson deduced that the 
business has not gone wild, but has simply 
kept pace with the growing insurance needs 
of the country. There is no cause for alarm, 
he said, so long as business is placed on the 
books at proper cost, without mortgaging 
anticipated income, and having regard to in- 
vestments that shall at all times be 100 per 
cent good He continued: 

The insurance written the first six months of the 
present year as compared with the corresponding six 
months of last year exceeds that of the former period 
by substantially 45 per cent. It is thought that the 
peak has ben reached in commodity prices, and that 
a gradual reduction may be expected. If so, we 
have reason to believe that the downward trend in 
prices, the deflation of credit and the consequent in- 
creased power of the dollar will necessarily affect the 
velume of insurance to be written. 

The future, however, seems promising, regardless 
of continuing readjustments. Insurance will be a 
large factor in the solution of present economic con- 
ditions, by reason of the large volume of money it 





T. W. Bracxsurn, Secretary, 
American Life Convention, 


Omaha, Neb. 


sends through the channels of trade; in the building 
of homes and the buying of farms. No panic is 
necessary to bring about readjustment. Under the 
Iederal Reserve banking system, properly managed, a 
money panic can be prevented. A prominent banker 
has well said: ‘“‘We do not need a panic in this 
country to readjust our difficulties any more than we 
do the plague, and that there is less reason for a panic 
here now than for the scourge of the middle ages.” 
Summarizing the foregoing President John- 
son said that during the year the American 
Life Convention has made substantial success 
within its charter powers, and along the 
lines for which it was originally organized, 
this being due to the cordial and effective co- 
operation of all the friends of insurance. He 
specifically gave “much credit is due to the 
insurance press for its unfailing support of 
all measures, the purpose of which has been to 
dignify, elevate and popularize the business of 
insurance,” and said in conclusion: 
“Well-directed, centralized, co-ordinated co- 
operation will do much to hasten the day of 
remedial legislation, and this should ultimately 
attract to this organization all life companies 
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Cleveland, Ohio 
General Agency 


Territory unsurpassed and large enough for 
an unlimited production. ; 
Contract as good as the best, with exclusive 


Confidential communication invited from 
those with clean records and with ability to 
handle such an agency. Address 


Exclusive, care of The Spectator 








and kindred organizations who believe in pro- 
moting and uplifting the great institution of 
insurance, to the end that it may render to 
mankind the highest and most efficient serv- 
ice.” 

N. J. Frey, secretary and manager the Wis- 
consin Life Insurance Company, Madison, 
Wis., spoke instructively on coinsurance and 
reinsurance of excess risks, pointing out that 
the question of reinsurance is of vital im- 
portance to practically all companies, and par- 
ticularly so to the younger and smaller ones. 
lle remarked that unless a company can handle 
the large risks, agents capable of writing large 
applications will seek brokerage connections 
or a larger company. He continued: 


It is assumed that a large policy on a prominent 








CHICAGO 
NATIONAL LIFE 
INSURANCE C0. 


10 South La Salle Street 


NOW ORGANIZING 


AN ILLINOIS COMPANY OWNED BY 
ILLINOIS CAPITAL—MANAGED BY 
LIFE INSURANCE MEN 




















man is a valuable advertisement for a small company. 
However, a company should not pay too much for 
such an advertisement. The rejection of part of a 
risk inconveniences both agent and client, and might 
be the cause of losing both. 

I am led to believe that the same scientific exactness 
which prevails in most departments of insurance com- 
panies has not always been applied to the ceding of 
excess risks. Reinsurance, as it is conducted by some 
companies, is a source of a considerable monetary loss 
to them, but aside from this possibility of loss to the 
company which cedes reinsurance, I question whether 
it is advisable for a company retaining only $5000 to 
place no limit on the amount it will write, or even to 
write as much as $100,000. 

The American-Canadian 
showed that a higher mortality was experienced on 


mortality investigation 


larger policies than normal. One large company re- 
ports that under policies issued from 1880 to 1915, 
for an aggregate amount within a single calendar year 
of $100,000 or more on individual lives, the mortality 
was about 25 per cent in excess of the normal mor- 
tality of the company on all its insurance. 

In 1910 the late Mr. Messenger, actuary of the 
Travelers Insurance Company, read a paper before the 
Actuarial Society on the life experience of that com- 
He stated that the Travelers’ experience on 
policies reinsured in other companies showed a mor- 


pany. 
tality rate by amounts of 75 per cent, whereas on 
reinsurance received 
perienced a mortality rate by amounts of 62. May 


from other companies they ex- 
we not assume that this difference in the mortality 
rate was due to the fact that the business ceded by 
the Travelers represented jumbo risks, while the busi- 
ness received by them was ceded by smaller companies 
and represented smaller risks? 

A table in Mr. Messenger’s report showed a mor- 
tality rate on policies under $5000 of 73.8 by num- 
bers and 76 by amounts, and on policies for $10,000 
and over 89.6 by numbers and 87.3 by amounts. He 
stated: ‘There is very little doubt in my mind that 
this higher mortality rate on large policies is to a 
considerable extent due to the pressure to which prac- 
tically all companies are more or less subject to secure 
the issuing of large policies in the case of questionable 
risks.”’ 

Large policies are more often issued on older men. 
Tables 9 and 10 of Mr. Messenger’s report give the 
mortality rate for age of issue in groups of five years 
each, divided according to years of exposure into five- 
year periods. These tables, he states, ‘“‘show clearly 
that there is very little gain from mortality on a risk 
after it has attained the age of fifty, whatever the age 
at issue.” Policies of $100,000 or more, if terminated 
or if they become death claims, might embarrass the 
insuring company by too sharp a fall in the insurance 
account. 

Reinsurance on the plan originally applied for is 
undesirable from every point of view of the insuring 
company. 

For a participating company the most satisfactory 
way to handle excess risks would be to coinsure the 
same and have the reinsuring company guarantee the 
dividends and other benefits of the insuring company. 
It is true that the insuring company would realize no 
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gains from such occasion, but neither would there be 
a loss as is the case in reinsurance. Would it not be 
better for a participating company with a $5000 re- 
tention, writing a $25,000 application, to co- 
insure $20,000 and have all the mortality savings, ex- 
cess interest, etc., approximately $468, on the $5000 
which it retains than to reinsure $20,000 and lose ap- 
A participating 


when 


proximately $500 on the whole deal? 
company cannot pay dividends on large reinsured risks 
without entailing a loss. 
the payment by the reinsuring company of larger divi- 
dends than it allows on similar policies to its own 
policyholders. This, of course, may seem objectior 
able, but this objection should not be unsurmountable, 

In 1919, Miles M. Dawson stated at a meeting of 
the American Institute of Actuaries that every one of 
the different reinsurance methods had been employed 
in Great Britain before they adopted coinsurance, and 
that they adopted the coinsurance method to get rid of 
difficulties in regard to the rate of commission, rate 
of dividend, etc. 

It seems unwise to adjust the agents’ commissions 
If you adjust the 
commissions you are bound to make the agent feel 
that there is a disadvantage in representing a: smaller 
company. In his marginal consciousness there will be 
some doubt as to whether he really was paid as much 
as the company could have afforded to pay in that 
Therefore, I would rather have a 
lower limit on the maximum amount that the com- 


Coinsurance may necessitate 


on business which is reinsured. 


particular case. 


pany will write on a single risk, and pay the regular 
commissions, than to write a larger amount and ad- 
The less the agent is interfered 
with, the less restrictions placed upon him, the more 
business will he write. 


just the commissions. 


ADJUSTING THE COMMISSION 


Mr. Frey stated that out of one hundred 
and four companies which afforded informa- 
tion on the subject in reply to his request— 


Twenty-one companies pay either regular or 
adjusted commissions, depending upon the basis 
of adjustment being met by the conditions of 
the particular case. 

Fifty-six companies adjust commissions in 
all cases involving cession of excess risk, and 

Twenty-seven companies pay regular com- 
missions, there being no distinction made be- 
tween cases where the company retains the 
entire risk and where it cedes the whole or 
part of the risk. 

Companies using binding receipts should be care- 
ful to see that on reinsured risks their liability does 


not begin before that of the reinsuring company. 





The Test of Service 


The ultimate success of a life 
insurance company depends upon 
what those who have bought its 
policies in the past think of the 
service they have received. The 
Massachusetts Mutual passes this 
test with flying colors. Over 
$45,000,000, or 35%, of the busi- 
ness delivered last year wzs on the 
lives of men and women already 
insured in the Company. 


Joseph C. Behan, Supt. of Agencies 


Massachusetts Mutual Life 
. Insurance Company 


Spri. gfield, Mass. incorporated 1851 
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JOSEPH FROGGATT & CO. 


INC. 


Insurance Accountants and 
Auditors 
Consulting Actuaries 


25 CHURCH STREET 
NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 
Insurance Exchange Building 


NEWARK 
Firemen's Insurance Building 


PHILADELPHIA 
1022 Lincoln Building 


Further Particulars regarding 
our SPECIAL SERVICE 
DEPARTMENT: 


Installation or revision of 
Filing Systems for Daily 
Reports, Cancelations, Loss 
Papers and other records. 


Special investigation of va- 
rious phases of Company 
work such as the proper 
Collection of Reinsurance 
Return Premiums and Re- 


insurance Recoveries on 
Losses. 


JOSEPH FROGGATT 


President 











lowa State Traveling Men’s Association 


EVERY INSURANCE MAN 


Who travels as Solicitor, Auditor, 
Inspector or Adjuster is 


ELIGIBLE 
TO THE 








“Oldest and Best’’ 


Accident Insurance at Cost 
Never Exceeded $9.00 per year 
Weekly Indemnity $25.00 
Death Benefit $5,000—$10,000 


Insurance to February Ist, 1921, for $2.00 
Write for Application Blank 
H. E. REX, Sec’y-Treas. DES MOINES, IOWA 




















Great American 
Insurance Company 


New Pork 


INCORPORATED - 1872 


PAID FOR LOSSES 


$112,397,573.17 
STATEMENT JANUARY 1,1920 


$5,000,000.00 


RESERVE FOR ALL OTHER LIABILITIES 


iv< 1 9 1 302.37 


NET SURPLUS 


11,010,376.5 1 
33,201,678.88 


THE SECURITIES OF THE COMPANY ARE BASED 
UPON ACTUAL VALUES ON DECEMBER 31st, 1919 


Since January Ist the Capital Stock of the 
Company has been increased to $10,000,000. 


The Company now owns 
$10,000,000 U.S. Government Liberty Loan Bonds. 


Home Office, One Liberty Street 
New York City 


Western Department 
WALTER H. SAGE, Gen’! Mér. 
INGRAM & LERCH, Managers 
76 West Monroe St., Chicago, Ill. 

Boston Office 


ROGERS & HOWES, Managers 
4 Liberty Square, Boston, Mass. 


Pacific Department 
GEORGE H. TYSON, Gen’! Agent 
210 Sansome Street 
San Francisco, California 
Marine Department 


WM. H. McGEE & CO., Gen’! Agts 
15 William Street, New York City 
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John E, King, Pres. 
Orrin C, Lawrence, Treas. 








King, Alley and Lawrence, Inc. 


Underwriters 


136 William Street 
New York 


Acceptable risks solicited in all parts of the 
United States, Canada and Cuba 


B. J. Alley, Vice-Pres. 
John B, Sirich, See’y 














NEW YORK SURVEYS 
The Sixty-Day Rule for Payment of 
Losses.—For many years a sturdy band of 
underwriters has believed that the 
application to the sixty-day rule in regard to 


universal 


the payment of losses ought to be enforced, 
especially in the light of the fact that there is 
a public interest involved. Like many good 
things, the preachers have found their words 
falling on stony ground, but if the warm advo- 
cates of the measure want to revive it now is 
the time to do so, increasing losses bearing 
more or less trace of moral hazard, furnishing 
an opportunity which may not be present for 
some years again, and is never present when 
losses are running low. Why not make it a rule 
that no loss will be paid until the sixty days, 
provided by the standard policy, have elapsed. 
Inspections and the Fire Department.— 
In pursuing the campaign against fire pre- 
vention it has always been desirable to relieve 
the matter from too close dependence on the 
insurable interest. No doubt a certain measure 
of delay in the introduction of strong fire pre- 
vention methods has been due to a general feel- 
ing that the lessened fire loss redounded wholly 
to the benefit of the insurance companies. Of 
course, this is not true, since in due time a 
lower fire loss works a lower rate of insurance. 
Recently, as an outgrowth of the fiber fires in 


Galveston, the question was taken up of in- 









spection service, with the result that the old 
thought is brought forth in new form, that this 
ought to be done by the fire department. It is 
well argued that it would be beneficial to the 
cause of fire prevention and to the men them- 
selves. This is undoubtedly true, and there is 
no doubt that we will come to realize that 1f 
one-half the sum expended for fire departments 
is expended for a thorough inspection staff in 
the departments, it will do more to lessen fire 
waste than in any other way. Some day this 
reform will be brought to pass. 

The Trained Person—Can We Get Him? 

Essays are being written on this subject, but 
probably the answer can be given without going 
into the essay form. The trained person can 
be secured for the business of fire insurance, or 
any other form of insurance, if it will pay what 
other businesses are paying for trained persons. 
If it does not, then the trained person who must 
earn his livelihood will devote his talents to the 
business which does. The time has probably 
passed when it is considered a nice thing to 
enter certain kinds of businesses, such as in- 
The real test is, will it 
The only way to do that 


surance, banking, etc. 
be profitable to do so? 
is to make it profitable. 
A Meeting of Plant Fire Chiefs.—An in 
teresting report visited the Street last week 
which dealt with the first annual meeting of 
the fire chiefs of the Bethlehem Steel Corpora- 


REINSURANCE ONLY 


GLOBE NATIONAL FIRE INS. CO. 


SIOUX CITY, IOWA 


Paid Up Capital $1,000,000.00 
EDD G. DOERFLER, Secretary and Gen’l Mgr. 


tion. The growth of these private plant de- 
partments is very extensive. In this case there 
are thirteen chiefs for the different plants, and 
their views, as expressed at the annual meeting, 
were helpful to each other. 
of chiefs 


Such a gathering 
which large 
private corporations are taking hold of the 
problem. 


shows the extent to 


Fire Loss Statistics.—We believe one of 
the difficulties with the statistics which are pre- 
sented from month to month for fire losses is 
largely due to the fact that comparison is 
made over too short a period. It is usual to 
compare the going year with the preceding year, 
or the past month, as August, with the month 
of a year ago. If the business of fire insurance 
depended on the results for either one or two 
years, this method would be all right, but as a 
matter of fact no intelligent underwriter would 
think of being unduly swayed by the ups or 
downs of the present year as compared with the 
past year. The published records show that for 
1920 the fire losses are $207,000,coo for the first 
eight months, as compared with $175,c00,0co for 
the preceding year. This is an increase of less 
than twenty per cent. Now, when you take into 
consideration the experience for the past five 
years, it is evident that the increase should not 
be unduly over estimated. 


failures it 


Like the increase in 
be indicative of something, 
though not as indicative as a large number of 
writers on the subject assume. A better way to 
present statistics would be to make the com- 


may 


parison over five-year periods; in that way there 
would be before the mind a truer perspective of 
the way things were tending. 


In Regard to Reciprocals and Similar 
Types of Insurance.—The remarks of the 
Insurance Commissioner of Colorado at the 
recent gathering of the Insurance Commission- 
ers on reciprocals, or inter-insurers, has led to 
some discussion on the Street. The important 
thing to bear in mind in these types of insur- 
ance is, namely, there is a limit to the distance 
a person can lift himself by his own boot straps. 
In other words, when one purchases insurance 
outside sources, as in the stock com- 
panies, he has the privilege of a call on their 
assets in case of loss without any possibility of 
going more deeply into his own pockets, but 
when he becomes a party to the transaction, 
that is, is both insurer and insured, a different 


condition is present, and he may find himself 


from 
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FORREST F. DRYDEN 
PRESIDENT 








The Prudential Insurance Company of America 


INCORPORATED UNDER THE LAWS OF THE STATE OF NEW JERSEY 





HOME OFFICE 
NEWARE. N. J. 

















WANTED 

Producers who desire the best monthly premium Health and Accident 
Policies on the market. Excellent contracts. First-class Company. No 
Exper.ments, chance for promotion. 
} EDERAL CASUALTY COMrTANY « «» «= DETROIT, MICHIGAN 

POLICY WITH FUNERAL BENEFIT 
Sold by—DETROIT CASUALTY COMPANY e- «= DETROIT, MICH. 
(Same Management as Federal Casualty Company.) 











SALESMAN OPPORTUNITY 
We can use some high-grade stock and bond salesmen to sell our 6% 
Participating Preferred Stock, our 6% Improved Calumet District 
Real Estate Bonds, and our 5% Farm Mortgage Bonds, 
Write for Particulars. 
GARY NATIONAL ASSOCIATES COMPANY 
Gary Theatre Building, Gary, Indiana. 
Wilbur Wynant, President. 

















WHAT CAN YOU CALL 
IT BUT SERVICE? 


The following is an excerpt from a 
letter received at the Home Office of 
The Lincoln National Life Insurance 
Company from one of its agents. 





‘“‘You people sent me the inclosed 
coupon and yesterday I secured this 
man’s application for $4,000 insurance. 


I want to thank you and will say this 
is real co-operation and service.’’ 


Co-operation in securing prospects is just one of the 
many agency helps which makes it pay to— 


ink UP (‘Jwitu THE) LINCOLN) 


The Lincoln National Life Insurance Co. 


“Tts Name Indicates its Character” 

















Lincoln Life Building Fort Wayne, Indiana 


Now More Than $1 45,000,000 In Force 











EXPANSION 


Do you believe in it? 


WE DO 


We are looking for District Managers in 
Virginia and Tennessee and a State Agent 
for West Virginia and will open additional 
new territory as we find men capable of hand- 
ling it. 

Can you qualify? 


YOU CAN ?— 
Then Write 


SHENANDOAH LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Roanoke, Va. 


R. H. Angell, Pres. . W. L. Andrews, Sec.=Treas. 
O. J. Lacy, Agency Manager 
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limited by the distance he can raise himself by 
his boot straps. 


BOSTON AND VICINITY 

Exchange Holds Field Day.—\lembers of 
the New England Insurance Exchange, one 
hundred and fifty strong, held a field day at 
Nantasket Beach last Friday. Weather con- 
ditions were perfect, the boys were in high 
spirits, and a good time was enjoyed. 
Ide took the place of the late lamented “Billy” 
Rice as master of ceremonies. 


Harry J. 


George Shaw, General Agent.—George 
Shaw, special agent of the Agricultural, now 
styles himself general agent for New [éngland, 
with H. Hayes Landon, his assistant, donning 





THE SUPERIOR 
FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


PITTSBURGH 
Incorporated 1871 


A. H. TRIMBLE, President 
EDWARD HEER, Sec’y & Treas. 





Why not make room in your 
agency for a conservatively-man- 
aged, medium-sized American 
Company whose indemnity, treat- 
ment of agents and assured, will 


bear inspection for nearly half a 


century? 

Capital............ $500,000.00 

Surplus to Policy 
Holders......... $981,011.90 

| Eee $2,644,765.88 














the title he now discards. Mr. Shaw is one of 
the seniors among New [England fire under- 
writers, and deservedly held in the highest 
esteem. 


CHICAGO AND THE WEST 
Inspector Richter Resigns.—O. P. Richter, 
inspector for the Chicago Board of Under- 
writers, has resigned, as of October 1, to be- 
come special agent for Cook county for the 

Law Union and Rock Insurance Company. 
Cory-Moorhouse & Co. Lose Agency.— 
The National 
office of Cory-Moorhouse & Co, of Chicago. 


Columbia has retired from the 

F. B. Hansen Changes Position.—Fred B. 
Hansen, Illinois special agent for the Globe & 
Rutgers, has resigned to accept a similar posi- 
tion in the same field for the American of New- 
The change takes p!ace on September 27. 

Columbia National Appoint Chicago 
Agents.—R. N. Crawford & Co. have been 
appointed Chicago agents for the Columbia 
National, with permission to write business any- 


aele 
arix. 


where in the United States. 


PHILADELPHIA NOTES 
New Home for the Girard.—The 
office building occupied for many years by the 


Home 


Girard Fire and Marine Insurance Company at 
the corner of Chestnut sand Seventh streets has 
been sold by them. The Mechanics of this city, 
the Girard’s sister company here, both of which 
aire owned by the Firemans of New Jersey, have 
given notice to some of their tenants to vacate. 
The Girard will occupy with them the building 
now owned and occupied by the Mechanics at 
Walnut and Fifth 


the southwest corner of 


streets. 

Objectionable Practices.——Fven Philadel- 
phia has some unscrupulous people engaged in 
the business-of insurance. Recently one of the 
offices here had a line to place which was of an 
undesirable nature. Someone tried that old trick 
of binding all the companies represented by 
them, writing the companies and amounts on the 
binder first before going on the street, so as to 
for bait. They placed the required 
amount, returned to the office and marked their 


use this 


own companies off. This came to light when a 


short time after the risk burned, loss total, and 








not one of the companies represented by the 
office in question were quoted on the risk. It 
seems very strange in these days of advance- 
ment in the insurance business, when a great 
deal of effort is being made to put the business 
of insurance on the highest possible plane that 
this sort of practice should still go on among 
A good lesson evidently has been learned 
by this office, however, as their business offered 
on the street must be subjected to a 
microscopic investigation before being accepted. 


some. 


now 


Insurance 
is now licensed in 
Iowa, Minnesota, Nebraska, South Dakota, Kansas and 
Texas. 


—The Inter-State Automobile 


Company of Rock Rapids, Ia., 


Liability 





THE LIBERTY FIRE 
INSURANCE C0. 





Capital sil Prensa 
$450,000.00 


JOHN C. BARDWELL 


President 
H. E. Schultz, Vice-Pres. 
Oscar B. McGlasson, ViceePres. 
Chas. L. Hecox, Sec’y. 
' E. E. Rebbing, Ass’t. Sec’y. 
Floyd E. Norwine, Treas. 
Clem Deck, Ass’t. Treas. 


W. K. Sease, General Agent, Columbia, S. C- 
Hornberger, Schmitt & Co-, Gen. Agts., San Antonio, Tex. 


Title Guaranty Bldg. St.Louis, Mo. 




















CAPITAL, $500,000. 


CITY 


CAPITAL $250,000. 








NORTH BRANCH FIRE 


INSURANCE 
COMPANY, 


INSURANCE 
COMPANY, 


INCORPORATED 1911. 
NET SURPLUS $160,473.14. 





INCORPORATED 1870. 
NET SURPLUS $68,381.07. 


SUNBURY, PA. 


OF PENNA., PITTSBURGH 


ASSETS $1,392,556.14 


ASSETS $660,328.77 
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WM. B. CLARK, President 


One Hundred and One Years of satisfactory 
dealing has developed for this Company its 
Jo) Celeb tem acyelete-taleyeme-beleMm-sa—-lmm lel beac.) 


Losses Paid over 


$183,000,000 











Tue PENINSULAR CASUALTY INSURANCE CO. 


Home Office—BAY CITY, MICHIGAN 
Authorized Capital $250,000.00 


Now writing—Accident and Health Insurance, Live Stock. 


Commencing January Ist, will write General Casualty Lines, 
including Automobile. 


Attractive Agency Proposition in Michigan, and will soon enter 
adjoining States. 


Colon C, Lillie, Lowry Vahey, 


0 - Harmon J. Wells, 
President. Managing Underwriter, 


Secretary and 
General Manager 














QUALITY INSURANCE—CHARACTER SALESMEN 
Wanted — Specialty Salesmen — Wanted 


Any Sure Enough Salesman, who has the proper Intestinal 
Equipment, whois ‘‘Four Square” and willing to work;can make 
not less than $20,000.00 per year helping us to continue the 
breaking of all Life Insurance records. 

Great Opportunity for the men who can qualify! ! 

From May,1919,to May,1920, Twelve Months—One Year— 
we wrote Ten Millions Life Insurance. How? Let us tell you. 
We have the plan; we furnish the leads. 

If you can qualify, write or wire 


THE LIBERTY LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF KANSAS 


Topeka, Kansas. 











On June 30, 1920, the 
PENINSULAR FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
OF AMERICA, 


Reported Assets and Liabilities as follows: 
Unearned premium reserve.......... $41,016.82 
Reserve for losses and all other liabilities 3,221.36 

$44,238.18 
Capital paid un....c:<<0.<.+:s $864,672.54 
Net surplus over all lia- 

bilities.. A 442,404.91 

Surplus as to policyholders. veces ee 1,307,077.45 

DOU AGREE soa nsx so ene $1,351,315.63 
SATISFYING STRENGTH— 

GRAND RAPIDS MICHIGAN = 4 | ]BERAL UNDERWRITING FOLICY 
Prompt and Fair Adjustments 

Are Prime Factors Contributing to the Cordial Reception Which Has Been Accorded to 
e Company by Agents in the States Already Entered 

Correspondence is solicited from Agents in Towns where the Company is not Represented 

COLON C. LILL E, Pres. J. FLOYD IRISH, Secy. and Managing Underwrite- 
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THE IMPORTERS AND EXPORTERS » 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
of New York 


17 Gouth William Street 
NY. 











Thursday 














SAFETY for 
THE WIDOW’S MONEY 


Through The, 


° MONTHLY 
5 INCOME 
PLAN 








A brilliant presentation of 
the Monthly Income Policy 
is just off the press and is 
ready to supply to those 
-desiring a powerful aid to 
the sale of this’ great busi- 
ness-building policy, now 
just coming into its own. 


Printed attractively as an 
8-page leaflet, vest-pocket 
size. 











| A Sample Will Convince You 
P Send For It. 








The Insurance Field Company 


INCORPORATED 


P. O. Box 617 Louisville, Ky 
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DES MOINES MEETING 





Summary of Program of National As- 
sociation of Insurance Agents 





CHARLES LYMAN CASE TO SPEAK 





Live Subjects to Be Discussed—Bank In- 
surance Agencies 


The preliminary program of the annual 
ineeting of the National Association of Insur- 
ance Agents to be held in Des Moines on 
October 19-22 been announced. Many 
able speakers are included in the list and sev- 
eral live subjects will come up for discussion. 
The meeting will open Tuesday night with a 
big get-together banquet at the Fort Des 
Moines hotel. Impromptu speeches and plenty 
of music will be features of the evening. 

Promptly at 10 A. M. on Wednesday the 
business session will open. Governor Hard- 
ing of Iowa will give an address of welcome, 
to be followed by the annual address of the 
president, Fred J. Cox. The report of the 
executive committee by Chairman James L. 
Case, report of Secretary-Treasurer W. H. 
Bennett, and report of the finance committee 
by Chairman Charles F. Wilson will follow 
in order. 5 

On Wednesday afternoon the discussion of 
‘Bank Insurance Agencies,” will be opened by 


has 
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FIRE INSURANCE TOPICS 




















M. T. Mancha of Los Angeles. This is one 
of the most important subjects to come before 
the meeting, due to the recent developments 
at Louisville. 

Charles Lyman Case, president of the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters, and Cecil 
F. Shallcross, United States manager of the 
North British and Mercantile, will each de- 
O. K. Strong of Cleveland 


“Reinsurance of 


liver an address. 
will lead a discussion of 
Mutual Lines by Stock Companies.” 

On Wednesday also the conference commit- 
tees of the National Workmen’s Compensation 
Service Bureau and National Association. will 
meet. 

Thursday morning will start with a discus- 
sion of “Office Efficiency.” Edson S. Lott will 
talk on his favorite subject, “Mutual and 
Reciprocal Competition.” George D. Mark- 
ham of St. Louis will lead a discussion on 
“Casualty Expirations,” a subject that has 
come to the fore through the correspondence 
of President John R. Bland of the United 
States Fidelity and Deposit Company. 


| 
| 





Cash Capital - - 


Premium Reserve - 
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NATIONALUMION 


Fire Insurance Co, 


eds ous 4 


-(PENNSYLVANIA STANDARD) 
JANUARY 1, 1920 


Surplus to Policyholders 
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$1,000,000 
3,622,274 
1,954,749 
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Assets - - - - 6,176,156 
Agents writing Fire, Tornado, Rent, & 
Business Interruption;; Leasehold, -| @ 
; Profit. Sprinkler Leakage, Explosion; & 
and Riot Insurance, also Automobiles) & 
~ against Fire, Theft, Collision and Prop- : 
erty Damage, find the NATIONAL % 
=; UNION a valuable acquisition. Faith-| & 
~) ful service and surprisingly good facil-|  & 
4; ities are accorded asa matter of course.| 
For enterprising agents it is a good ry 
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Company by every test that counts. 


ERELELELLECE! 


Be. 


—_ 


fm National Associ ‘asualty < 
fm Agents will speak, as will John J. Healy, 


of the Denver Fire Department, 


In the afternoon the new president of the 

\ssociation of Casualty and Surety 
chief 
on “Agents 
John 
Pan-American Union 
Pan-American College of 


” 


Barrett, 
and 


and Fire Departments,” and 
director of the 
president of the 
Commerce. 

morning will be devoted to adver- 
tising themes at which time C. M. Cartwright, 
managing editor of the National Underwriter, 
The committee 


Friday 


will give some “Suggestions.” 
on resolutions will also report at that time. 
At the closing session Friday afternoon, 
postponed business will be taken up and the 
presentation of the prize cups for attendance 
and increase of membership will be made. 


NEW HEAD OF NEW YORK POND 


W. E. Mallalieu Elected at Annual Meet- 
ing Last Week 
At the annual meeting of the New York 


Pond of the Ancient and Honorable Order of 


the Blue Goose held in the National Board 
rooms on Friday last, W. E. Mallalieu, gen- 
eral manager of the National Board, was 


He was succeeded 
Franklin A. 


Union. 


elected Most Loyal Gander. 
as Guardian of the Flock by 
Staats, special agent of the Norwich 
The remaining officers were re-elected for an- 
other year as follows: 

Custodian of the Goslings, Henry A. Morri- 
son, Underwriters Map Association; Guardian 
of the Pond. J. H. Howland, National Board : 
Keeper of the Golden Goose Egg, Frank W. 
Bland, thy ce ge Underwriter”; Wielder of 
the Goose Ouill. J. Breen, National Board. 
The Most Loyal pate will appoint the six 
Guards later. 

The meeting was called to order by former 
Most Loyal Gander Raymond Waldron of the 
Great American and several reports were read 
before the election. election, 
delegates to the Grand Nest were chosen, C. 
A. Ludlum vice-president of the Home for two 


Following the 


years, and Carroll De Witt, agency superin- 
tendent of Fred S. James & Co. for one year. 
Howard De Mott of the Underwriters Map 


Association and Raymond Waldron’ were 
elected alternates. 

Thanks were voted to Gander Waldron for 
his work in the organization of the New York 


Pond, 


Twelve new members were 


which now has over seventy members. 
added to the roll, 
as follows: 

By election on application—Frank J. Finley. 
mspector, Niagara Fire: Edward J. Froeb 
secretary, Central Fire Office: H. N. Kelsey. 
United Stetes manager, London and Scottish: 
Preston T. Kelsey, United States manager, 
Sun, of London: by certificate of flight— 
Howard DeMott, manager Reinsurance 
Bureau, from Minnesota; Carroll L. DeWitt. 
agency superintendent, Fred S. James & Co., 
from Ohio; Preston D. Fogg, Fred S. James 
from Michigan: Arthur J. Hughes, spe- 
cial agent, Phoenix of Hartford, from Wis- 
consin; C. A. Ludlum, vice-president, Home, 


& Co.., 
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THE FARMERS & BANKERS LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Largest volume of Business—Greatest amount of 
assets—Largest yearly production of any Kansas 
life insurance company. Truly it 


LEADS THEM ALL IN KANSAS 
WICHITA, KANSAS 





Home Offices, 


HOME LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
NEW YORK 
WM. A. MARSHALL, President 


The 60th Annual Statement shows admitted Assets of 
$37,780,735 and the Insurance in Force $185,755,819,—a gain 
for the year 1919 of over $27,000,000. The insurance effected 
during the year was over $40,000,000, or 63% more than in 
the previous year. The amount paid to policyholders during 
the year was over $4,388,000. 

For Agency Apply to 
GEORGE W. MURRAY 
Superintendent of Agents 


256 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 

















MISSOURI LIFE AND ACCIDENT 
| INSURANCE COMPANY 


of St. Louis, Mo. 





Policies Issued on the Weekly Pian Only 
‘‘Our Record is Our Reputation” 





W. A. JOHNSON, Pres. J. A. WALKER, Secy. 














Fire Casualty Life 
RE-INSURANCES 


WILLIAM C. SCHEIDE & CO. 


(INCORPORATED) 


HARTFORD, CONN. 














THE WOMAN’S BENEFIT ASSOCIATION 


OF THE MACCABEES 
ORGANIZED OCTOBER 1, 1892. 


Largest Fraternal Benefit Society of Women in the World 


A **Millionaire’’ Fraternal Benefit Society 

The Rates are Adequate 

The Membership is over 230,000 

The Reserve Fund is more than $13,000,000 

Its Business Standing is of the Best 

Gives Safe Protection to Women and the Children of its Members 
Cares for its Needy Sick 

Its Reviews are Social and Welfare Centers 


Write for information to: 


Miss Frances D. Partridge, 
Supreme Record Keeper, 
Port Huron, Michigan 


(general, ccident 


FIRE AND LIFE 


J, ASSURANCE CORPORATION, Ld 


FREDERICK RICHADSON, United States Manager 


GENERAL BUILDING - 47" & WALNUT STS. 
PHILADELPHIA 


Miss Bina M. West, 
Supreme Commander, 
Port Huron, Michigan. 




















Men capable of closing business and training 
new agents or devoting entire time to writing 
new business can secure positions with ‘the 
undersigned company on salary, expense and: 
commission. In writing give full details, past 
history and reference. Address, 


STANDARD LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


DECATUR, ILLINOIS 





Stability with Fraternity 


THE FRATERNAL AID UNION 


A Fraternal Beneficlary Association that Issues 
MODERN LIFE INSURANCE CONTRACTS 
ON THE LEGAL RESERVE BASIS 


Assets of Two Million Dollars Operating in Thirty-eight States 
SOMETHING DIFFERENT 


If interested, address 
V. A. YOUNG, Supreme President, LAWRENCE, KANSAS 


























GENERAL ACCIDENT AND LIABILITY INS. CO., Limited 
All Classes of Casualty Insurance 


Immense Resources 


Agents who are Expert are invited to communicate with us 


United States Head Office 431 Insurance Exchange, Chicago 

















HOW TO ORGANIZE AND OPERATE 
MUTUAL BUILDING AND LOAN ASSOCIATIONS 


A considerable number of insurance men throughout the country are now 
officially interested in local mutual! building and loan associations, and find 
that such associations help their insurance business, as well as contributing 
directly to their income. 

A Virginian who is well posted as to the operations of such associations 
has gotten out a little book under the above title, in which the system is 
thoroughly described, with information concerning the keeping of books, 
the forms of certificate of incorporation, by-laws, etc., together with ques- 
tionsfrequently asked about such organizations, and their answers. 


This book is substantially bound in cloth, with gold title. 
PRICE $2.00 PER COPY 
Orders and remittances should be sent to 
THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


Chicago Office 135 William Street 
Insurance Exchange New York 
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from Michigan; W. W. Mack, “Weekly Un- 
derwriter,” from Illinois; Robert H. Williams, 
deputy assistant manager, Liverpool and Lon- 
don and Globe, from Tennessee; H. J. Zechlin, 
assistant secretary, Niagara, from Wisconsin. 


Suffolk Board Dinner 


The Suffolk Board of Fire Underwriters 
held their annual diner at Tidewater Inn, 
Sayville, L. I., last week. The affair was 
very successful, 135 members being in attend- 
ance. Several prominent insurance men were 
present at the speakers’ table, including W. F. 
Penny, assistant secretary of the Commercial 
Union, and Frederick F. Bruns of Syracuse, 
president of the New York State Association 
of Insurance Agents. 





Security Valuation Committee Meets in 
New York This Week 


The committee on security valuations of the 
National Convention of Insurance Commis- 
sioners will hold a meeting to-day at the 
Hotel Astor in response to a call by Chairman 
Jesse S. Phillips, Superintendent of Insurance 
of New York State. The meeting will con- 
sider the question as to whether actual market 
quotations as of December 31, 1920, or average 
values shall be used as a basis for the 1920 re- 
ports of insurance companies. 

As many securities are now being quoted at 
figures much below what their dividend or 
interest rate would indicate as normal the use 











“All kinds of Insurance 
on Automobiles” 


FIRE THEFT 
COLLISION LIABILITY 
PROPERTY DAMAGE 


AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE EXCLUSIVELY 


American Automobile 
Insurance Company 


Pierce Building, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


LAWRENCE B. PIERCE, Chairman of Board 
CHAS. W. DISBROW, President 














of current market values will very severely 
pinch some of the companies, and the discus- 
sion to be held, therefore, is expected to be 
keenly interesting. 


W. 0. ROBB ON FIRE HAZARDS 
Speaks Before Municipal Club of Brooklyn 


Willis O. Robb, manager of the New York 
Fire Insurance Exchange, made an address 
before the Municipal Club of Brooklyn last 
week in which he told of the hazards of fire 
involved in the present growth of the. New 
York harbor system. 

The club spent Saturday in studying “Fire 
Protection of the City Waterfront” and Mr. 
Robb’s address clearly brought out the need 
for much more protection than is now given. 

If the harbor is developed on present lines, 
and it is sure to be greatly developed within 
the next few years, the fire hazard will in- 
crease so fast as almost literally to prevent 
further growth, according to Mr. Robb. In 
spite of all modern devices for the prevention 
of fires the losses have steadily advanced. He 
showed that the docks and piers are almost 
entirely without adequate fire protection, very 
few of them having any sort of sprinkler sys- 
tem. Really to develop New York harbor the 
construction must be modernized and ware- 
houses and docks built of fireproof material 
amply protected by sprinkler systems. 


FIRE PREMIUMS IN BROOKLYN AND 
PHILADELPHIA 
Salvage Corps and Fire Patrol Issue Figures 
—Increases Over Last Year 

The Fire Insurance Salvage Corps has is- 
sued figures showing premiums for fire insur- 
ance collected in Brooklyn for the first six 
months of 1c20. According to these figures a 
total of $5,831,646 was received as compared 
with $4,429,571 during the first half of Ig109. 
The National Liberty was the leader this year. 

The Fire Insurance Patrol of Philadelphia 
has given out the premium returns for the 
same period in that city. The sum of $7,853,- 
067 is reported as compared with $5,554,028, 
the figure of last year for the corresponding 
period. A gain of forty-one per cent is thus 
shown. The Insurance Company of North 
America is easily the leader in the Quaker 
City with a total of $440,264. 


Larger Offices for Fireman’s Fund 

The Fireman’s Fund Insurance Company has 
purchased a building and lot with a fifty-foot 
street frontage adjoining its present head office 
site in San Francisco. The building, a three- 
story brick structure, will probably be occupied 
by the company as soon as the present leases 
can be terminated The growing business of 
the company has made an extension in office 
facilities imperative. For a time the construc- 
tion of additional stories on the present Fire- 
man’s Fund building had been contemplated, 
hut the purchase of this adjoining property 
will provide more suitable facilities for the 


future expansion of the company 
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ADMIRAL BENSON ADVISES 
Loyalty to United States Underwriters 


New York marine underwriters are much 
elated at what they are pleased to call a de- 
served castigation of American ship-owners by 
Admiral Benson of the Shipping Board, for 
insuring their vessels with foreign companies 
instead of with home underwriters. As Chair- 
man of the Shipping Board the Admiral says 
that any material reduction in rates on Amer- 
ican risks by foreign underwriters should be 
carefully considered from the viewpoint of an 
attempt on the part of our adversaries to 
snatch the temporary benefit of cut-rates which 
will later make us permanently dependent upon 
them for insurance requirements. Chairman 
Benson says that American underwriters, so 
long as they are fair in their methods and 
premium charges, should be heartily supported 
by American business interests and should not 
be deserted because of methods practiced by 
foreign competitors. 


“All Risk’? Jewelry Floater 

The Etna Life and affiliated companies an- 
nounce an addition to their many lines of in- 
surance in the insurance of all risk policies 
covering jewelry. This being an inland marine 
line, it will be written by the Automobile In- 
surance Company, the policy affording protec- 
tion against all risks with only the usual war 
risk exclusion. 

Because the American market for placing 
this cover has been somewhat restricted 
brokers and agents’ will welcome this an- 
nouncement as benefiting them in materially 
broadening their market and hence increasing 
their ability to promptly and _ satisfactorily 
serve their clients. In its announcement the 
company comments on the fact that jewelry 
has become an important factor in American 
wealth, representing in fact large proportions 
of many individual fortunes. The field is, 
therefore, broad for increased business, and 
many very large schedules handled in the Lon- 
don market, or uninsured, will now attract in- 
creased activity on the part of brokers and 
agents. The company’s underwriting of all 
risk jewelry cover will follow the A<tna’s gen- 
eral broad policy in which President Morgan 
G. Bulkeley has been. personally so strongly 
identified, which of itself seems to attract its 
share of the most desirable risks. The com- 
pany will, of course, view with particular care 
the moral hazard of the proposer. 


Promotions in Evans Companies 

John P. Breeden and Alfred L. Merritt, 
previously agency superintendents of the Pa- 
cific Coast department of the Continental, 
American Eagle and Fidelity-Phenix, have 
heen promoted to assistant secretaries. The 
department is in charge of Secretary C. E. 
Allan. Mr. Breeden has been with the Evans 
companies only a short time, having previously 
been with the 7Etna, and having more recently 
served as a major in the army. Mr. Merritt 
had several years’ local agency experience be- 
fore joining the Evans group about a year ago. 
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THE SIGN OF GOOD CASUALTY INSURANCE 





LIABILITY BURGLARY amie N 

ACCIDENT CREDIT RTHER 

HEALTH BOILER 

AUTOMOBILE LANDLORDS LIF E 

TEAMS ELEVATOR 

COMPENSATION GENERAL LIABILITY LIFE 
Established ° 1869 





LONDON GUARANTEE i ACCIDENT 0, a. Se ea 








Head Office: CHICAGO, ILL. P. W. LAWSON, aoa Manager SEATTLE, U. S. A. 
Je KES, PACKA Tinga UGHTON & 8 John ge New York. D. B. MORGAN 
Res go Bee 434 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. President 
ELMER A. CORD & Con  iesident Managers 145 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 











Reserves and Surplus to Policyholders 
$1,950,000.00 





HOME OFFICE, SEATTLE, U.S. A. 
Reliable Representatives Wanted 





COMBINATION 
ONTRACTS 


“a IN I 99 


LIFE 
HEALTH 
a 


E Prema 
A aaa 


YS — 
DOUBLE DEATH 


BY ACCIDENT 
Loss of sg Feet 


Permane: *t Disability 
Beneiits 
Monthly Indemnities 
Sickness or Accidet.t 
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insurance.” 


lor an operation 


As For men’s suits) North nections Fire Ins. Co. 


For women’s clothes, For building plans, 
a modiste; an architect ; 


THE OHIO CASUALTY INSURANCE CO. 
A specializing company offering “the best in automobile 


B. D. Lecklider, President 
Howard Sloneker, Sec’y and Mer. 


For automobile insurance, 


HAMILTON, OHIO 





of Des Moines, Iowa 








O. P. ODE, President 


Assets, $796,357.76 


Lines Written: 


Fire, Tornado, Hail 


JOHN PETERSON, Secretary 
W. G. HODGE, Asst. Secretary 
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munity? 


Would you like to represent a life company in its 
home state where you will have back of you the in- 
fluence and interest of the biggest men in the com- 


If so, communicate with 
CLINTON C. WHITE, Secretary 
Puritan Life Insurance Company 


A direct contract with the Compaay. General Agent’s Commissions. 


HOME OFFICE: 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL. 
An “Old Line”’ 


of policies. 


THE MUTUAL LIFE OF ILLINOIS 


Legal Reserve Company 
issuing all the standard forms 


Providence, R. I. Good territory in Illinois still open. Will 





be pleased to hear from anyone interested. 

















NORTHERN INSURANCE Co. 


WILLARD S. BROWN & CO., General Managers 
JOSEPH W. BECK, Special Agent GUSTAVUS B. HOLT, gn Agt 
56 Richton Ave., Detroit, r 72 Kilby Street, Boston, Masa. 
W. P. RAY, Special Agent 
Terre Haute, Ind. 


Cc. C. qeaneels, Special t 7 W. Lake 8t., Minneapolis, Minn 
Cambridge Springs, Penn. — 


OF NEW YORK 


1 Liberty Street, New York 


FRANK G. <u HUNT, 
t 
720 Rasine paver Milwaukee, Wis. 
ERIK Jo. Special Agent 





RICHARD W. WETZEL 
1526 Bryden Road Columbus, Obio 











ILLINOIS LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


CHICAGO 


Greatest Illinois Company 





JAMES W. STEVENS, President 















Surety and Fidelity Bonds 


Casualty Insurance 





Home Office: Sioux City, Iowa. 
Gus. A. Elbow, President 


American Bonding and Casualty Company 


Over $850,000.00 in approved securities on 
deposit with Iowa Insurance Department for 


protection of policyholders. 


Assets June 30th, 1919 - $1,707,890.53 


The unprecedented growth of this company is 
evidence of the quality of our Service. Agents 
are invited to avail themselves of this service 


where we are not represented. 
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September 30, 1920 


C. O. PAULEY PRESIDENT 


International Claim Association Elects 
Officers at Atlantic City 
Convention 





L. C. YORK GIVES ADDRESS 


Stewart M. Lamont Reccunted History of 
Claim Business 

Clarence O. Pauley, of the Central Business 
Chicago, was elected 
president of the International Claim Associa- 
tion at the close of its meeting in Atlantic 
City last week. Other officers were elected as 
follows: 


Mens Association of 


\. C. P. Woodward, Connecticut General 
Life Insurance Company, Hartford, Conn., 
vice-president; P. B. Trone, secretary of the 


Indiana 


Travelers Accident Association, In- 
dianapolis, 


secretary: [> Leroy Templeman, 
Maryland Assurance Corporation, treasurer, 
and Bayard P. Holmes, Hooper Holmes 
Bureau, New York, librarian. 

The executive committee was elected as fol 
lows: 

Dr. W. L. Gahagan, New York; L. P 
Gregory, Reliance Life Insurance Company, 
Pittsburgh; L. EK. Brown, Continental Casu 
alty Company, Chicago: Stewart M. Lamont, 
Philadelphia, and T. S. Logan, national secre 
tary-treasurer of the Travelers Protective As- 
sociation. 

French Lick Springs was suggested as a 
possible meeting place in 192t and this will 
probably meet with approval from Western 
men who saw in the journey to Atlantic City 
, too large expenditure of money and time. 

Leslie C. York, superintendent of agencies 
of the Equitable Life Assurance Society of 
America, was a welcome speaker at the Inter- 
national Claim Association because of the in- 
terest attached to the non-cancellable health 
and accident policies which the Equitable is 
having success with under Mr. York’s direc- 
tion. After introducing himself, Mr. York got 
to his subject with characteristic directness : 

I understand that it is expected that I will speak 
with particular reference to our observation in dis 
ability claims coming under our non-cancellable poli 
cies. You will readily appreciate that our experience 
covers a period of short duration, and is confined to 
the first and second year of the policies, and that the 
increased liability due to the non-cancellable and non 
restrictable features does not yet appear in any con 
siderable degree. We announced our readiness to 
write disability coverage in January of last year, and 
before the end of the applications 
number for a 


month were re 


ceived in goodly heginning. Under 
these forms no waiting period for health coverage is 
required, therefore, in spite of medical examinations, 
we very rapidly. gained experience in paying claims 
in influenza cases and, of course, we encountered a 
similar experience during the epidemic of this year. 
‘his situation doubtless increased the normal number 
f second and third claims, and we find that out of 
1225 cases of accident and health claims we have paid 
the third claim in 75 instances. You, with your ex 
perience and practice in mind, can judge the approxi- 
nate number of these policies that would have been 
marked for a 
if cancellable 
non-cancellable and non-restrictable forms. 


“waiver,” “do not renew,” or “cancel,” 


forms had been carried instead of the 
In considering applicants for these forms a medical 
and such 
required 


examination should be required in all cases, 


examination and, as well, any inspection 


should, among other things, be directed in particular 
to the discovery of any history or probability of in- 
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sanity, syphilis, consumption, locomotot ataxia, 
paralysis, apoplexy, diabetes aad Bright's disease. 

In this connection I call attention to the fact that 
we do not accept applications for accident and healti 
coverage, directly or indirectly, from any person other 
represent the 


than an agent under contract to I qui- 


table in the life department as well, and to the ex- 
Now, the 


which this procedure may affect claims and claim set 


clusion of any other company. extent to 


tlements will not appear until some time in the 
future, but by confining our business to our own rep 
resentatives we hope to avoid some of the dangers. 
This practice, coupled with the fact that it is our aim 
in the construction of policy forms to so clearly set 
forth the responsibility of the company in connection 
with some of those cases which are most embarrassing, 
such as the position we have taken in connection with 
hernia, ptomaine poisoning, etc., permits the settle- 
ment of claims by the managers and producing agents 
to a greater extent than has been possible in the past. 
All of this means more prompt settlement of claims 
ind increased confidence on the part of the insuring 
public. 

health 
this time allowing in a large degree the em- 


Under our group accident and policies we 
are at 
ployer policyholder to act for and under the direction 
of the home office in the settlement of his own claims 
This is a radical departure from past practice, but so 
far the experiment has been very satisfactory. 

Mr. York, after speaking a few words con- 
cerning the possibility of co-operation between 
the claim and agency departments, explained 
to the association the reason or motives be- 
hind the new policies of the Equitable and the 
which the hopes to attain 
through their use: 


results society 


predicted by that the 
added the 
ability and double indemnity clause to its life insur 
that of 


which 


It was natural, and many, 


mpany, after having permanent dis 
ince policies, would take the remaining step— 
veviding coverage for temporary disability, 
would mean the writing of disability policies separate 
from the life policies; but the ease with which this 
last step might be taken and the desire to add to the 
income of the were 
The 
nly after careful and long consideration of the con 
that 
nity to introduce policies and practices that would 


to the insured, to the 


usiness and premium company 


ot important considerations. step was taken 


itions and a conviction there was an oppor- 


he beneficial to the business, 


gency organization and to the insuring companies 


lf our plans are successful it will be possible to in 
crease the returns to policyholders. 

A situation that is embarrassing to both insured and 
from the 
icy when in the opinion of the company the risk 


ompany results practice of canceling a 


pol 
may not be carried for a further period with profit 
to the company and it is in the hope among other 
hings of discovering some remedies for some of the 
undesirable conditions that the Equitable has engaged 
in this branch of insurance. 

We feel that we have taken an important step in the 
right direction through the introduction of our non- 
ancellable forms. 

In the hope of finding a way through which an in- 
crease in the returns to the policyholders and bene- 
time 


ficiaries may be accomplished and at the same 


conserve the interests of the company, we have intro- 
luced some new practices. 

Through life commissions which are 50 per cent of 
first premiums and 5 per cent of renewal premiums 
limited 
hope to reduce the 


(renewal commissions on life premiums are 


to the tenth year of policy) we 
ultimate cost of acquiring and maintaining the busi- 
ncss. 

Through the premiums based on attained age and 
medical examination necessary for a policy or a rein- 
tatement the holder of such 


policy has a possession 
The result should 


ratio materially reduced, which 


for which he may not again qualify. 
he a lapse is another 
dvantage to all concerned—the agent and the com- 
pany. 

The effect of the use of the 
vhich is issued only after settlement 
is that it is definitely determined 
force 


conditional receipt. 
is procured by 
the soliciting agent. 
whether or not the 


insurance is in from the 
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Business Integrity 


isimportant when the life of your 
organization depends upon the 
prompt settlement of all reinsur- 
ance claims. 

Our Company offers attractive 
reinsurance in connecti.n with 
Compensation, Public and Gen- 
eral Liability, Accident, Health, 
Automobile or Burglary Risks 
backed by an excellent reputation 
for Integrity in its business deal- 
ings. 


AMERICAN 
REINSURANCE CO. 
HANOVER BANK BUILDING 


7s = Y O 


payment of 



















losses on 


date of the policy, and the 
applicants who have not definitely decided to carry 
the policy is avoided. 

In a similar way the grace period granted for pay- 
ment of renewal premiums definitely settles the ques- 
ticn of when the coverage ceases if such premium is 
not actually paid to the company during such period. 

We are pleased with the results thus far attained 
in every particular, and as evidence of the popularity 
of non-cancellable forms it is only necessary to call 
attention zo the fact that, though we have been in this 
business about eighteen months and have not written 
a circular or personal letter urging any of our agents 


to write any of this business, we are now writing one 








COMMONWEALTH 
CASUALTY 
COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA’S OLDEST 
CASUALTY COMPANY 


ACCIDENT and HEALTH 
INSURANCE 


AUTOMOBILE and TEAMS 
INSURANCE 


NO OTHER LINES 
BEST POLICIES 
LOWEST RATES 


UP-TO-THE MINUTE SERVICE 
WE SOLICIT YOUR BUSINESS 


CONSTANTLY INCREASING 
BUSINESS and FINANCIAI. 
STRENGTHI 
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5 0 WE WANT AGENTS 
to push our five-point-nine policies. 
Excellent Iowa territory and liberal 
@ ‘contracts for men of good reputation. 


“THE COMPANY OF CO-OPERATION” 


THE DES MOINES LIFE & ANNUITY CO. 
Home isis csaia tions alee Moines, Iowa 


| 


excellent financial condition. 
has steadily increased, its surplus is growing rapidly and its 
funds are being carefully conserved under expert super- 
vision. 
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Extracts from Report of Examination of 


Southwestern Life Insurance Company 


By the State of Texas, June 28, 1915. 


“Tt is noteworthy that this Company was organized 
without any promotion expenses.” 
“I beg to report further that I find the Company in 
The volume of its business 


HOME OFFICE, DALLAS, TEXAS. 














Agency Openings in Indiana 


Excellent territory for both local and 
general agents who know how to work. 


Our policies sell when others will not 
Rate, Age 30, $14.26 


NATIONAL LIFE ASSOCIATION 


DES MOINES, IOWA 











Look up the record of 14 years’ successful life insur- 
ance service of the 


FORT WORTH LIFE 


Fort Worth, Texas. 


Then write concerning an 
Attractive Contract to sell 
Popular Policies at 
Reasonable Rates in 
Prosperous Territory in Texas 











i 


BELS 


FOR FOLDER 
SUS eh 





Henry M. Schnarr 
Secretary=Treasurer 


FIRE 
RE=INSURANCE 


NORWEGIAN ATLAS INS. CO., Ltd. 
WEMPLE & COMPANY, Inc. 


15 William Street 
New York 


Horace R. Wemple 
President 


New York 











SALARY AND COMMISSION 


offered to capable man to organize an im- 
portant open territory, comprising five coun- 
ties in Pennsylvania. Address 


W. E. Napier, Secretary 


SCRANTON LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
Scranton, Penna. 























National Life Insurance Company 
of the Southwest 


The company to represent in New Mexico and Arizona 
“More days of Sunshine’” 


For attractive agency proposition Write 


E. T. CHASE 


Secretary €8 General Manager 
ALBUQUERQUE, NEW MEXICO 

















Fidelity and Surety Bonds 
Accident and Health 
Monthly Payment 
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Pennsylvania, 





A. J. SABATH, President 


Plate Glass 
Burglary 


CHICAGO BONDING AND INSURANCE CO. 


Home Office—CHICAGO, ILL. 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS, OVER $1,000,000.00 


WRITES 
General Liability 
, Elevator 
Automobile Liability—Property Teams 


Damage and Collision 


Licensed by the United States Government, the District of Columbia, and the following States: 
Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, Michigan, Missouri, Minnesota, Ohio, New Jersey, Indiana 
Kentucky, Wisconsin, 
A Company conducting its business with an annual premium income of over ONE MILLION DOLLARS, with a policy 

outlined by its own Officers and Directors in co-operation with its own agents. 


Maryland, Nebraska, West Virginia. 


O. F. ROBERTS, Vice-Pres. & General Manager 
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MORE 


than a mere promise to 
pay in the event of loss 


REINSURANCE 


is a pledge of co=-opera= 
tion. 


We help solve a surpris= 
ing number of problems 
for our REINSURED, 
as a part of the SERVICE 





EMPLOYERS 
INDEMNITY 
CORPORATION 


Kansas City 


NEW YORK 
35 Nassau Street 


CHICAGO 
Insurance Exchange 











SOUTHERN 
SURETY CO. 


Home Office, Des Moines, lowa 





Semi-Annual Statement, 
December 31, 1919 


(Conde.sed from Statement to U.S. Treas. Dept ) 


$3,890,624. 00 
1,000,000. 00 
564,840. 00 


Admitted Assets. . 
Capital. . 


oe eee eee 


Surplus..... er 


Eleven Years of Steady Growth 
Prompt and Dependable Service 
to Both Patrons and Agents 





We Solicit and Write: 


Surety and Fidelity Bonds 
Accident and Health 
Plate Glass 
Workmen’s Compensation 
Employer’s and General Liability 
Burglary and Automobile Insurance 


Let the Southern Serve You 
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hundred thousand dollars new premiums a month, and 
will close this year with more than one and one- 
quarter million dollars of premiums in force. 

I have stated the compelling motive under which we 
We think that we are moving 
in the right direction. We hope that our plans prove 
to be wise. Our experience, if interesting, is avail- 


entered the business. 


able to all who desire it. 


HIstorRICAL BACKGROUND 


Stewart M. Lamont pointed out that 


To-day the business of insurance undoubtedly is 
conducted more largely on honor, and creditably so, 
than is any other kind of business, but, unfortunately, 
where the unworthy practices of the past in other 
businesses are largely tradition those of the insur- 
ance business are matters ot live record, for they 
are forever preserved in the law reports, whence, spec- 
tator like, they rise at times to plague us. 

For many years the business of accident and health 
insurance has been in process of evolution. Con- 
ceived in ignorance, born to incompetence, trouble 
was its birthright, prejudice its heritage. But the 
inherent worth of its fundamentals attracted men of 
vision, of conscience, of ideals, who lifted it out of 
its squalor, made it earn public approval and estab- 
lished it as a business of dignity, quality, service. 
Its course has been continuously upward to more 
and better service, to higher standards of conduct, to 
txtended and perfected protection, even to the point 
where its leaders have been criticised for adding so 
much to its coverage as to merit, or at least to re- 
ceive, the title of ‘frills,’ complained of for sur- 
rendering the big profits of the past and condemned 
for refusing to join in combinations to reduce its 
value to the public. 

After referring to the organization and 
method of operation of the many mutuals of 
those days and especially to the faults in the 
schemes of remuneration to managers, Mr. 
Lamont outlines the methods employed to 
evade liability. 

For these various reasons some lofty tumbling was 
done at times in the claim and law departments in 
efforts, often effective, to stretch the already drastic 
policy conditicns to apply to losses clearly within 
the scope of the policy and not originally intended 
by the policy designers to be excluded from the in 
surance, while ¢t may be taken for granted that all 
conditions, not only as to excepted injuries, but also 
as to requirements of a technical character, such 
as the giving of notice, filing of proofs, truthful war- 
ranties, etc., were rigidly enforced with little or a 
regard for the merits behind the claim. 

Having no certain knowledge of what properly 
constituted an accident risk, what could or should be 


properly and safely insured against, or at what cost, 
they issued policies made to look like much insurance 
fer little money, but filled with conditions, exceptions 
and loss-saving clauses designed to protect them from 
loss through their own ignorance. 

A policy would purport on its face to insure 
against death, disability or other effects of acct- 
dental injury, and would carry on its back, usually 
in very fine print, conditions excluding liability in 
case the injury were due to voluntary exposure to 
danger; contributory negligence; violation of law or 
of the rules of a corporation; walking or being on a 
railroad bridge or roadbed; inhaling gas; poison or 
anything accidentally or otherwise taken, adminis- 
tered, absorbed or inhaled; lifting; overexertion; 
fighting; wrestling; playing football, baseball or polo: 
bicycling; sunstroke or freeing; getting on or off of 
conveyances; riding on the platform of a car; or in 
case the injury were intentionally inflicted by an- 
other person or sustained while under the influence 
of intoxicants, or while failing to exercise due care 
and diligence: or in case of injury of which there 
should be no external or visible mark, the body not 
to be deemed such mark: or injury due partly or 
wholly to fits, vertigo or somnambulism, disease or 
infirmity of any kind, thus suggesting these as ele 
mentary accidents which would be covered if not ex- 
cluded, and inviting claims that other similar causes 


were covered because not excluded. 
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Casualty, Surety, Etc. 


DISABILITY BENEFIT POLICY 


New York Life Issues Monthly Income 
Contract 

A new disability policy is being issued by the 
New York Life Insurance Company by which 
the insured receives a monthly income of one 
per cent of its face value in case of total and 
permanent disability. The policy is only issued 
on the endowment at age eighty-five plan with 
continuous premiums or with twenty payments, 
but without accelerative endowment. It will 
be written with and without double indemnity. 
The premium for the endowment at age eighty- 
five is so small an increase over straight life 
as to be negligible. The cost of the disability 
feature is also very low. 

Waiver of the premium and payment of the 
first monthly instalment is made on the first 
day of the month following the receipt of 
proof of total disability. After three months 
such total disability is assumed to be per- 
manent. The disability clause becomes inoper- 
ative after the age of sixty. 
issued to exceed $25,000. 


The policy is not 





GREAT AMERICAN CASUALTY 
Wolfe, Steffelin Agency Forms Chicages. 
Company for Commercial Business 
The organization in Chicago of the Great 
American Casualty Company has been com- 
pleted by Wolfe, Steffelin & Co., of that city, 
\ capital of $100,000 and a surplus of $70,000 
has been raised for the company which jis now 
being examined by the Illinois Insurance De- 
partment preparatory to issuing a license. The 
new organization will write commercial health 

and accident business only. 

The office.s of the company are: 
George W. 
tary, E. 


President, 
Wolfe; vice-president and secre- 
H. Steffelin; vice-president, Clifford 
Chandler of Morris & Co., Robert F. Harrop, 
Wolfe Steffelin & Co.; treasurer, Norman 
Barnum, Continental-Commercial National 
Bank; medical director, Dr. H. E. Jenkins. 

New Casualiy Company in Des Moines 

The Union Mutual Casualty Company of 
Des Moines has been granted a certificate of 
authority to operate in Iowa by Commissioner 
Savage of the Department of Insurance. Wm. 
Schulz, Jr., western 
Nebraska general agent for the Bankers Acci- 
dent, is president and general manager, and 
Carl G. Schulz, secretary and treasurer. 


formerly Iowa and 


The company is authorized to transact acci- 
dent and health, physician’s and dentist's lia- 
bility, automobile, and several other casualty 
lines upon the mutual plan, although the com- 
pany is not an assessment association. For 
the immediate present, accident and health only 
will be written and agency connections are be- 
ing made for this department. 


The “Post Magazine Almanack” for 1929 

The Post Magazine Almanack, The British 
Insurance Directory, Reference and Year Book 
for 1920, has been published, and, as usual, is 
filled with statistical, and other matter per- 
taining to insurance and insurance companies 
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Agency Wants Actuarial Actuarial 
J. H. NITCHIE W. H. GOULD 


Can you train men to produce accident 
and health insurance? Give your record 
and remuneration expected. 





ACTUARY 
19 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 


ACTUARY & EXAMINER 
SYSTEM REVISION 




















James A. Ross, New Orleans, La. ea ecrgy ee i CHICAGO 256 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
PAUL L. WOOLSTON W. R. HALLIDAY 
Prominent Agents and Brokers INSURANCE EXAMINER, CONSULTING 
ACTUARY AND ACCOUNTANT ACTUARY 
eee pio acta monne: La. MAJESTIC BLDG., DENVER, COL INSURANCE EXCHANGE CHICAGO 
American Eagle Auto- National Union New Amsterdam 
mobile-Hartford | National-Hartford Casualty Co. 
American Equitable Philadelphia Under- Indemnity Company 
British-Amer. As- writers of America 
surance Stuyvesant Automobile Insurance 


Fidelity-Phenix 
Insurance Underwriters 


BROKERS’ LINES SOLICITED 




















NEW YORK STATE DEPARTMENT 


SUPERIOR FIRE OF PA. ALLE- 
MANNIA FIRE OF PA. CAPITAL 
FIRE OF N. H. GEORGIA HOME 
OF GA. UNITED AMERICAN OF 
PA. 


P.B. DUTTON, MGR., ROCHESTER 


DONALD F. CAMPBELL 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


76 WEST MONROE ST. CHICAGO 
Telephone, Randolph 918 








FRANK J. HAIGHT 


CONSULTING 
ACTUARY 


810 to 813 Hume-Mansor Bidg., 
Kraft Building 


Indianapolis, lod. 
Des Moines, lowa 














J. L. MITCHELL 


ls prepared to successfully negotiate and finance the re- 
insurance or consolidation of either Legal Reserve, Mutual 
Assessment or Fraternal Life Companies, Associations or 
Orders. 

Temporary money advanced on strictly private 

arrangemeints. 

All communcations held personal and confidential. 
Address J. L. MITCHELL, 604 Masonic Temple, Chicago, Ill 


JULIAN C. HARVEY 
CONSULTING 
ACTUARY 


CHEMICAL BUILDING ST. LOUIS, MO. 

















E., F. JANSSENS 


Agent d’Assurances 
et de Reassurances 


Bruxelles 


Anvers 
28 rue St Michel 


2 Courte rue des Claires 


JNO. A. COPELAND 


CONSULTING 
ACTUARY 


124-126 HURT BLDG. ATLANTA, GA. 




















Actuarial 


T. C. RAFFERTY 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


Suite 714 Weightman Building 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Complete Rate Books Formulated 








FACKLER AND FACKLER 


DAVID PARKS FACKLER, F. A. S. 
EDWARD B. FACKLER, F. A. S. 
WILLIAM BREIBY, F. A. S. 


CONSULTING ACTUARIES 


35 Nassau Street New York 


A. SIGTENHORST 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


National City Bank Bldg., WACO, TEXAS 


JAMES H. WASHBURN, F. A. 1. A. 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


ROOM 1303 165 Broadway, New York City 


Expert Advice on Domestic, Tropical and 
Semi-Tropical Business 


Cable Address: Gertract, New York 








GEORGE B. BUCK 
ACTUARY 


Specializing in Employees’ 
Benefit and Pension Funds 


256 BROADWAY NEW YORK 








T. J. McCOMB 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


Colcord Bldg.. OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA, 








F. M. SPEAKMAN, C. P. A. 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


BURNS & SPEAKMAN, Certified Public Accouatants 
THE BOURSE PHILADELPHIA 








ABB LANDIS, Actuary 


To January Ist, 1920, Mr. Landis 
has been employed by 204 of the old- 
est and largest Fraternal Societies in 
the United States and Canada, to 
compute rates of contribution, to 
make valuations, to report on read-= 
justments, to prepare forms of certifi- 
cates, to write constitutions and to 
give technical advice. Long experi- 
ence in Fraternal work and technical 
knowledge of insurance and law give 
a superior value to his services. He 
has dealt with every phase of the busi- 
ness to the satisfaction of clients. 
NASHVILLE TENNESSEE 

















MILES M. DAWSON & SON 


CONSULTING 
ACTUARIES 


National Association Bldg., Suite No. 1005, 
26 W. 44th ST., NEW YORK 


FREDERIC S. WITHINGTON, F. A. 1. A. 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


402-404 Kraft Building 
Telephone Walnut 3761 


Des Moines, lowa 

















Insurance Lawyers 











IRELAND 
GEORGE MciILDOWIE & SONS, Attorneys-at-Law, Bel- 
fast, Ireland. Refer to Equitable Life, Mutual Life, New 
York Life, Metropolitan, Aetna Life, John Hancock Mutual, 
Illinois Life, Boston Mutual and American Consus at Bel 
fast. Cables: Melidowie, Belfast. 
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lasurance Examiners and Adjusters 








BININGER & SIBLEY 


140 LIBERTY STREET NEW YORK CITY 
Phone Rector 8591-538-652 


INSURANCE ADJUSTERS 





Claim Investigations Appraisements (Auto Damage) 
Claim Adjustments Adjustments (Aero Claims) 
Auto Subrogation Claims 








CLAIM SUPERVISION 


The busy claim executive likes to feel 
that the cases he refers to a field rep- 
resentative will be promptly and efficient- 
ly handled without further supervision. 


Liability, Compensation, Accident and 
Health Claims 


Territory, Virginia and North Carolina 


R. L. NASE 
Adjuster for Casualty Companies 
1109-10 Mutual Bldg., Richmond, Va. 





Casualty, Surety, Etc. 
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Company Representation Wanted 








A PORTO RICO 


firm, the 
business, is seeking the representation of 
a reliable American Insurance Company 


conversant with insurance 


desiring to canvass that territory, which 
offers an ample field for developing the 
business—preferably one which writes 
both fire and marine risks. 


Address P. O. Box 397, San Juan, 
Porto Rico. 











in Great Britain. Among the features of this 
book are: An Unsurance Summary, 1919; 
Lists of Tariff Offices, Non-Tariff Offices, In- 
surance Peers and M. P.’s; Offices and Mem- 
bers of the Institute of Actuaries, the Faculty 
of Actuaries in Scotland, and other under- 
writers’ organizations ; companies absorbed by 
others; changes of name; companies ceased to 
exist; new British companies in 1919; Direc- 
tory of British, Colonial and Foreign Insur- 
ance Offices, with information as to objects, 
location, date of organization, officers, etc. ; 
“Who’s Who in the Insurance World;’’ Di- 
rectors of British and Irish Offices; Insurance 
Brokers, Fire Loss Assessors, etc.; Classes of 
Business Transacted, Synopsis of Profit and 
Loss Account; Rates of Premium of Life Com- 
panies; Business in the United Kingdom of 
Life (ordinary and industrial), Fire, Marine 
and Accident Companies; Directory of 
Capital and Shares, etc. The Post Magazine 
Almanack, handsomely bound in cloth, is ob- 
tainable at $2.00 per copy through The Spec- 
tator Company, New York. 


John Marshall, Jr., vice-president of the 
Fireman’s Fund, has been attending the Na- 
tional Automobile Underwriters Conference in 
New York. 


Edward A. Woods of Pittsburgh was one 
of the most dominating figures of the Life Un- 
derwriters Convention at Boston last week, 
having spoken a number of times, either in ac- 
cordance with the regular program, or in dis- 
cussions. He is always listened to attentively, 
because he always has something worth while 
to say, and says it in a clear, forceful and con- 
vincing manner. 

J. Stanley Edwards, president of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters, at the con- 
vention in Boston, wielded a gavel which was 
presented to him last fall by the Philadelphia 
association. 

Charles Jerome Edwards of Brooklyn made 
a telling and forceful summary at the Boston 
convention last week of the real meaning of 
the feature of life insurance which leads to the 
education of the country’s children. This 
brought out a characterization of Mr. Edwards 
by Bishop Hughes, as a Methodist, and by 
Winslow Russell as “Billy Sunday Edwards.” 


Franklin W. Ganse, who was one of the 
most notable speakers before the Life Under- 
writers Convention last week, presented his 
topic, “Selling Life Insurance to Meet In- 
heritance Taxes,” in a manner which evoked 
much interesting discussion. He was_ thor- 
oughly well posted, and the information given 
by him will undoubtedly be very helpful to 
those who heard him speak. 

Dr. John A. Stevenson, third vice-president 
of the Equitable Life of New York, presented 
a most able and interesting address before the 
Life Underwriters of Boston meeting upon 
“Meeting Obligations.” His address and the 
subsequent discussions were among the most 
valuable features of the convention. 

General Sir Arthur Currie, who was a guest 
of honor at the banquet of the National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters last week, and 
who before the war was in the life insurance 
business, paid fine tribute to the work of the 
Americans during the war, particularly those 
who had enlisted in the Canadian forces. For 
his fine war service, General Currie won about 
all the honors that can be bestowed upon one 
man and his presence at the banquet was highly 
appreciated by members of the association and 
their guests. 

Job FE. Hedges, who holds retainer for fhe 
Association of Life Insurance Presidents, 
which post, he explains, entails both work and 
pleasure, was heard with close attention at the 
banquet of the Life Underwriters at Boston, 
and his witty remarks were frequently punctu- 
ated with applause. The portion of his address 
which was received with the most enthusiasm 
was that in which he assured General Currie 
that there need be no solicitude as to the 
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share in the world’s work belonging to the 
United States being done; but he said that 
this country would reserve the right to deter- 
mine the manner in which to do it. 

Orville Thorp, the newly elected president 
of the National Association of Life Under- 
writers, gave as the keynote for the year’s 
work “Co-operative Underwriting,’ and 
strongly advocated one-day sales congresses, 
in order to inspire the life insurance men of 
the country to better work. 

Willard I. Hamilton, vice-president of the 
Prudential of Newark, made an important and 
timely address before the industrial section of 
the National Association of Life Underwriters 
last week. No one is better qualified than Mr. 
Hamilton to treat such a subject, and his ad- 
dress was received with close attention. 

Charles Jerome Edwards of New York told 
the Life Underwriters at Boston how he 
handled discouraged agents, and as no one is 
better qualified than Mr. Edwards to inject 
fresh pep and ginger into those who are dis- 
couraged, his remarks carried much weight. 

Henry J. Powell of Louisville was unfortu- 
nately taken seriously ill on Tuesday last in 
Boston while attending the Life Underwriters 
Convention, but was later reported to be im- 
proving. 

Joseph W. Watson, the newly appointed sec- 
retary of G. H. Jackson Co., of New York, 
has been with the company thirteen years. He 
started with the firm as office boy and gradually 


worked up to his present position. Announc- 
ing the election G. Harry Jockson presi- 


dent of the company, says, “This promotion is 
well merited by hard work and zealous effort : 
emulation of his example by some young men 
of to-day might well spell success for them.” 

M. P. Cornelius, attorney general of the 
Continental Casualty Company, of Chicago, 
visited the Philadelphia offices of the company 
last week. 

M. G. Nichols of London, general manager 
at the head office of the European General 
Reinsurance Company, Limited, who has been 
in this country for some time, will sail for 
home on the Rotterdam on Saturday next. 
He anticipates returning for a few w eeks’ isit 
to the United States in November. 

A. W. Follansbee, Jr., marine secretary of 
the Fireman’s Fund, is due in New York this 
week from San Francisco and will remain for 
about a month, making his headquarters with 
F. H. and C. R. Osborn, managers of the At- 
lantic marine department of the Fireman’s 
Fund. 

William J. Connors has been transferred 
from his position in the liability department of 
the New York branch office of the 7°tna Casu- 
alty and Surety to the Fifth avenue branch, 
where he will take charge of the underwriting 
of all miscellaneous lines excepting the per- 


sonal accident. 
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INFORMING WORKS OF VALUE 
TO AGENTS AND PROSPECTS 


By WILLIAM T. NASH 
(Originator of Monthly Income Insurance) 


Much valuable advice and instructive matter for agents, including the 
veteran and the beginner, can be found in the publications issued by The 
Spectator Company of which William T. Nash is the author. 


EXCLUSIVELY FOR THE INFORMATION OF AGENTS 
MULTIPLYING YOUR INCOME, price $1.50. 


This is one of the best books ever put out for the instruction of agents. 
Every beginner should master it and even the veteran will find new inspira- 
tion. In flexible bincing. 


THE MONTHLY INCOME POLICY, price 50c. 


As the originator of monthly income insurance, Mr. Nash is especially 
well qualified to instruct the field workers on this subject. Large numbers 
of policies have been placed through the hints contained inthis book. Bound 
n cloth. 


A GREAT FUTURE, price 25c. 
A pamphlet showing forcibly the unlimited opportunities for advancement 
of the solicitor in the selling of life insurance. 


METHODS THAT WIN SUCCESS, price I5c. 


Three short stories bearing on methods adopted by successful agents are 
brought together under the above title. The names of these stories are 
“Eggs and Life Insurance,’’ ‘‘Blue Chips’? and ‘‘The Man Next Door.” 
Each story carries a lesson. 


THE STORY OF ED. REDLICH, price 15c. 


A true story of the opportunities in Life Insurance for the average man, told 
in simple but forceful style. 


FOR THE PROSPECT AND POLICYHOLDER 


All the leaflets and pamphlets listed below, also written by Mr. Nash, 
have proved great business producers. Each one has a special punch lead- 
ing to the signature on the dotted line. 


THREE LEAFLETS ON MONTHLY INCOME INSURANCE 
ONE WOMAN’S EXPERIENCE WITH A MONTHLY INCOME. .15 
MANNE WIAT WOUGBAVE |... 22... 050. cscs ices 
A LOT OF MONEY. 15 


LEAFLETS CONTAINING GENERAL ARGUMENTS URGING THE 
VALUE OF LIFE INSURANCE 


ONE FARMER’S EXPERIENCE WITH LIFE INSURANCE... .15 

ONE YOUNG MAN’S EXPERIENCE WITH LIFEINSURANCE .15 

ONE BUSINESS MAN’S EXPERIENCE WITH LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE 15 


ONE SELF-SUPPORTING WOMAN ANDHERLIFEINSU RANCE. 15 
RS ee RR noe sa Recon Nee pekwba ws sus .10 
NOT JUST NOW: A Warning to ibis iis: eterey Siar .15 


WHY WE DON’T LIVE FOREVER: Seeintos: the wensionied 
of Keeping Life Insurance Policiesin Force... . .10 


SHORT STORY SERIES FOR AGENTS—METHODS THAT 


WIN SUCCESS: Three stor es with good pointers, ‘‘Eggs and 
Life Insurance,’’ ‘‘Blue Chips,’’ and ‘*The Man Next Door.’”’ .15 


THE COST OF DYING—Providing for the Inheritance Tax.... .20 
REAL REASONS ...... 265.06 d ce cscce guar es A : wee 
INSURING YOUR INSURANCE...... a . 5 


Agents soliciting accident insurance will find some eal arguments 
in a leaflet entitled 
TEMPTING FATE: Showing the Accidents Likely to Befall 
Even Preferred Risks. (Illustrated) ....................... .20 


Sample copies of each of the fourteen leaflets under ‘‘For the Prospect and 
Policyholder”’ vary at 20c, lic, or 10c, amounting for the fourteen leaflets to 
$1.85. The price of the five booklets under the head of ‘‘Exclusively for 
the Information of Agents”’ is $2.55. Send us remittance for $3.75 and we 
will mail you sample copies of al} (19) of the Nash publications. Send for 
circulars giving prices in quantities. 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


CHicaco OFFICE 135 WILLIAM STREET 
INSURANCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK 
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Cc. A. PALMER, Prest. W. A. ELDRIDGE, Secretary 
S. D. ANDRUS Vice-Prest. and Managing Underwriter. 


The Inter-State Fire Insurance Co. 


OF DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
403-412 DIME BANK BUILDING 


PUPA PRD aoe yorase ss sae sai ate poi ntaversoisror anasto orale arent ason $643,391.51 
LIABILITIES, INCLUDING CAPITAL............ 580,018.60 

EE eS os isoiscatercters Weld ere sreissnewieisivrerernate $63,372.91 
SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS ................ $322,522.91 


AGENTS WANTED IN MICHIGAN, OHIO, INDIANA AND ILLINOIS 











Look! 
Listen! 
A Michigan Company 


for 


Michigan People 


Stop! 





Detroit, Michigan Liberal Contracts to Live Agents 


ELMER BH. DEARTH Up to the minute policies. Write us. 
President 














THE ARGUMENT OF RESULTS [_| 


Show any open-minded person—needing Life Insurance—what the Great-West Life 
Assurance Company is doing for its Policyholders, and the arguments of RESULTS 
will usually win. 


What these results mean to the Agent only the Agent knows! 


There are unusual opportunities for competent canvassers in he Great-West organi 
zation at the present time. Information on request. 


THE GREAT-WEST LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 


Head Office - Winnipeg 


LONDON AND LANCASHIRE FIRE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, Ltp. 


OF LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND. 


LONDON & 
| LANCASHIRE 





NEW YORK DEPARTMENT: 
57 AND 59 WILLIAM STREET 


FIRE 


* INSURANCE COMPANY 


A. G. McILWAINE, Jr., MANAGER 








‘‘ Strong as the Strongest”’ 


The Northern Assurance Co. 
(Ltd. of London) 
Organized 1836. Entered United States 1854 


Losses paid, - - - - ° . 
Losses paid in United States ~ - - 


$113,000,000 
$42,000,000 


Eastern and Southern Departments: 


55 JOHN STREET = = = NEW YORK 
UBLICATIONS OF C. & E. LAYTON. 


The undersigned are sole agents in the United States for the old estaolished 
publishing house of Charles & Edwin Layton of London, England, whose long list of 
publications on fire, life, marine and other branches of insurance embrace the most 
valuable and standard treatises on these subjects. 

SEND TEN CENT STAMP FOR CATALOGUB. 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 
135 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORI 
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The Ever-Broadening Influence of 
Life Insurance in Protecting the 


HOME 


One of the Features Furnished by The 
Independent Order of Foresters 


By Ethel M. Chapman, MacLean’s Magazine, Toronto 


RPHANS, like the poor, are always with us, and so long as we 

have orphans we must have some place to take care of them. 
This necessity conveys to most of us the idea of an institution, an 
‘orphans’ home’’—-a place than which it, as it is usually understood, 
there are few sadder. But we have just found an orphanage that is 
not in any sense an institution—that is rather a combination home 
and high-class boarding-school. The Independent Order of Foresters 
thought of it, founded it, and are carrying it on at Oakville, Ontario. 


The first happy circumstance connected with the orphanage is 
that it is situated in the country, on a farm of its own. The children 
have the freedom of the fields 


their own individual garden plots to cultivate just as they like; if they 
have any produce to sell, the home buys it from them—they are not 
allowed to peddle it through the town, because the townspeople have 
a very fine regard for the boys and the superintendent doesn’t want 
this to be lessened or taken advantage of in any way. 


A Beautiful Residence 


HE home itself would make a most creditable college residence. 
Itisa browntile building, attractive in design, fireproof throughout, 
and planned to give, wherever possible, the cosy, cheerful appoint- 
ments of a real home. The 
dormitories are large and airy, 





and orchards, and the matural, 
wholesome influence of an en- 
vironment of growing things— 
you can appreciate what this 
means only if you have seen 
children, looking out through 
the bars of a city institution’s 
paved enclosure. There is also 
the great advantage that they 
have an abundance of fresh, 
home-grown thingstoeat. The 
store-room is a place to delight 
the heart of a boy with a boy’s 
natural, perpetual appetite. 








with only five single beds in a 
room—very springy, white-en- 
amel, white spreaded beds they 
are—and to forestall any chance 
of the room looking like a ward, 
the walls are made interesting 
with picturesand pennants. The 
girls’ dormitories are on the 
third floor, the boys’ on the 
second. Each floor has its own 
bathrooms, four of them, and 
in addition to these they have 
shower baths, with a swimming- 


pool in the basement. Down- 





They havealready packed about 
a hundred dozen eggs for the 
winter and they are using fresh 
eggs from the farm right along. 
Last year they canned three thousand pounds of fruit, also home- 
grown; there isn’t much of it left, but from the time the first straw- 
berries ripen, they have an abundance of fresh fruit. - They cure their 
own bacon and they have more milk and cream than they can use 
from their own dairy herd. So far as food goes, the place is at least 
partially self-supporting. 


And, of course, the boys do some of the farm work. On Saturdays 
and during the summer holidays they are supposed to work in the 
forenoons; the afternoons are their own to spend as they like, but a 
lot of them apply for work in the afternoons as well—they are paid 
for their work at the rate of five to ten cents an hour. They also have 


The I. O. F: Orphanage, Oakville, Ontario 


stairs there is a study room, a 
room with plants set in wirdow 
alcoves and a fireplace and little 
tables, where the children work at their school lessons from seven to 
eight every evening. The dining-room is not at all like an institu- 
tional dining-room. Instead of the usual long table running the full 
length of the room, the superintendent has tried to work in the family 
jife idea by having small tables, each to seat four. If there are two 
children belonging to one family they sit at the same table. And just 
about meal time no place in the building is more inviting than 
the kitchen, with all its spiced and savoury smells of fresh-baked 
pies and other home-cooked things. Visitors passing through 
notice that the bill-of-fare is the same for the staff as it is for the 
children. 
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A Child’s Paradise 


HE same visitors, surveying the general furnishings of the place, 

the player piano and the victrola, gifts of different Foresters’ 
courts, the hand-carved hall seat with back reaching almost to the 
ceiling, a piece of furniture that came from the home of Oronhyatekha, 
and for which private individuals have offered fabulous prices, the 
polished floors and shining stair-rail, might consider it an unwar- 
rantable expense to keep up such a place for a crowd of riotous, grow- 
ing children. But the children appreciate their surroundings quite 
as much, perhaps more, than most other children in a good home, and 
the expense of caring for it is not a matter to be considered, for they 
do it themselves. There is no drudgery in the work as it is arranged 
here. It takes only a few minutes to run an O-Cedar mop over a 








Spring Finds Sturdy Children on the Orphanage Farm 


polished floor; it is no hardship for a girl to clear the table. The 
children have their own regular ‘‘turns’’ for doing these things, and 
they seem to like to have their turns come around—incidentally they 
are getting a valuable domestic training. The house staff consists 
only of the steward, A. G. Holmstead; his wife, the matron; and an 
assistant steward, A. G. Smith, who is a graduate of Oxford, an idea] 
companion for the boys and an invaluable help when they come to 
their High School work, a cook and a housemaid—and it is a household 
of forty-eight children. ‘‘We couldn’t get maids of the kind we want,”’ 
the steward explained, ‘“‘and we could never get maids to do the work 
as well or as willingly as the boys doit. They are so ready to help, 
it’s a pleasure to ask them to do anything.” 


A Happy Home 


it is in this happy enthusiasm and initiative that we have the real 

test of the place as a home for children. Many a shining, per- 
fectly cared for institution would kill this just as effectively as a prison- 
house. It is an influence that exists sometimes in schools and even 
hospitals; doctors know that the most orderly regulations, white 
sterile beds and proper physical care, do not always cure curable 
patients. The herding of children together in a colorless institutiona 
mass is perhaps the most deadening influence possible to personality 
and character. 


The superintendent of the home, J. C. Morgan, appreciates this as 
few people do. As public school inspector for thirty-seven years, he 
had had a lot to do with children, before he took over the care of the 
Foresters’ orphans, but even more valuable than his experience was 
the natural love and understanding of children that has made him 
“‘Daddy Morgan”’ to every fartherless waif coming under his care. 
The smaller children run all over the farm after him; the older ones 
arrange their meetings more adroitly but just as effectively; they all 
go to his home for private visits on every possible excuse; it is the first 
reason for the success of the orphanage, a director who sees each child 
as an indwidual. And the second reason is like the first—a steward 











and his wife who can create in the residence an atmosphere of family life 
To look into the big dining-room on a winter evening, with a wood 
fire blazing in the fireplace and apples roasting on the fender, the 
tables pushed back and the children dancing to the music of the 
phonograph or player-piano—for there’s never an evening that one 
or the other of these isn’t in use, one sees just a flock of care-free chil- 
dren enjoying themselves in the way they like best. The steward and 
his wife are aways there supervising these gatherings, but it isn’t any 
more like supervising than the kindly directing of any father and 
mother helping to entertain at their children’s party. : 5 = 


Courtesy—A Watchword 


PERHAPS it is through the churches that they make some of 

their best friends in the town, for the orphanage children are 
very well liked in the community. Women say they can tell an or- 
phanage boy by his mannerly deportment on the street and the older 
ones are often invited to the finest homes in the neighborhood; even 
after they leave the orphanage they come back to these homes for 
week-ends. One very good friend in the district makes a practice 
of giving special treats to the children collectively—he always gives 
them a motor trip to the Toronto Exhibition and at Christmas time 
sends his men to put up a tree and wire it for lighting. Somehow the 
home has popularized itself. 


Popular Appreciation 


P to the present, children from the orphanage have never been 

adopted into private homes. A new regulation has just been 
made, by which, in exceptional cases, applications for adoption will 
be considered. The superintendent was influenced to this step bya 
case some years ago when a wealthy man in an Ontario town fell in 
love with a little three-year-old girl in the orphanage and wanted to 
adopt her. Under the regulations at that time she could not ke 
adopted, and the man took another little girl. She had all the ad 
vantages of a fine home, and when he died after she had grown up, he 
left her a little fortune of her own. Still, in any case of adoption. the 
society will demand every safeguard for the child. 














Both Boys and Girls Become Expert Swimmers 


Another form of adoption, however, is practised extensively. Each 
child in the orphanage is ‘‘adopted’”’ by a Court of Foresters, who 
write to him regularly, send him presents at Christmas time and on 
his birthday and sometimes take a little monthly collection for him 
Some of the children when they leave the orphanage have savings in 
the bank amounting close to a hundred dollars from gifts and their 
own earnings. ‘They usually leave when they are about sixteen years 
old, after they have had one or two years in the High School; and if 
possible they go to the town of the Court which adopted them; this 
Court helps them to find work and friends and in general keeps a 
kindly eye over the next four or five critical years of their lives. When 
one boy of a particularly clever mechanical turn of mind left the or 
phanage the Court to which he was sent gave him a complete college 
course in electrical engineering. 


““ 
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Benevolence, Far-reaching 


N addition to caring for the orphans in the home, the Foresters 

have, for years, been running a system of Mothers’ Pensions to pro- 
vide for the half-orphans who have lost their fathers. They are at 
present paying allowances for eight hundred children according to 
their needs, and they are perfectly assured of the efficient working 
out of a mother’s pension scheme. A glance over the superintendent’s 
daily mail shows how effectively he is able to keep in touch with these 
children even by letter. 


After all, it’s the personal element more than anything else which 
is responsible for the success of 
the whole institution. Mr. 
Morgan has unlimited faith in 
the good in every boy, and he 
has an almost uncanny aptitude 
for finding it. ‘I started out 
any years ago,” he says, “‘with 
the idea that there was no such 
thing as a bad boy. My experi- 
ence has proved that there isn’t. 
Of course, if a boy has lost his 
parents and been in an undesir- 
able environment for some time 
before we get him, he may have 
acquired some dangerously bad 
habits, but the life here seems 
to naturally curethem. One of 
the best boys we ever had was 





you wouldn’t want your Dad, if he were living, to know about.’ . 


We try to make them unselfish,” the superintendent adds, “‘but you 
can’t expect too much in the way of unselfishness from children. 
Honesty and purity, however, are essentials, and our boys go from 
us with a pretty high standard.” 


A Worthy Example 


If this were just the story of how one fraternal society takes 
care of its orphans, there would be no worth-while purpose in telling 
it. The object in spreading the gospel is that it points a new direction 
for other children’s institutions 
—homes, shelters, reformator- 
ies. Of course, it will be argued 
that this is an expensive scheme, 
that to care for all our unfor- 
tunate child driftwood in this 
way would cost the country and 
the municipality too much. Still, 
the children whose characters 
have been deformed in institu- 
tions of another type cost the 
country and the municipality 
quite a lot in other ways. Sta- 
tisticians tell us that it costs one- 
tenth as much to prevent crime 
as it does to punish it; and a lot 
of the people whom we call 
criminals and send them from 
one prison to another for safe- 





sent to us from a ‘reform’ school 
with the record of being un- 
manageable; one of our most 
trustworthy graduates was orig- 
inally an accomplished pickpocket. When a boy comes to us, I see 
him first in my own home and we come to a certain understanding. 
Speaking of what we expect of him, I say, ‘I expect you’ll be mis- 
chievous; I was, myself, when I was your age—and you may be pun- 
ished for it. I would like you to be obedient, but you may not be, 
always, and you’ll certainly be punished in some way for disobedience. 
But two things I want and must have; first, everything you tell me 
must be true, because from now on I’m going to believe everything 
you say; second, I don’t want you to do or say or think anything that 





Learning Gardening by Practice 


keeping, tell us that they got 
their start in some near-prison 
type of “home” or reformatory 
where they were unfairly, inconsiderately, sometimes even brutally 
treated and herded with a crowd of others whose souls were seething 
with the same bitterness as their own. If some of the boys who came 
through the Oakville Orphanage had been sent to an average “‘boys’ 
home,” things might have been very different with them. As it is, 
one is a wireless operator of some reputation, another is a buyer for a 
large department store, one is an electrical engineer, eighteen en- 
listed in the army and navy during the war, and three of these have 
commissions. * . * ” . ° ™ ° ° 
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TWO BOOKS BY WILLIAM ALEXANDER 


What the Author says about these Books 


WHAT LIFE INSURANCE IS AND WHAT IT DOES 


‘The agent who wants to serve the public and who wishes to be a convincing and 
+ successful salesman must know of his own knowledge that life insurance rests on a 
scientific: foundation as steadfast as the everlasting hills. Consequently every in- 
surance salesman should read a primer such as this which deals with fundamental 
principles.”’ 


HOW TO SELL INSURANCE 


‘This is a practical guide to the insurance salesman. It is no more important 

* than the other book, but it will prove more entertaining and profitable, as the effort 

has been to embody in it all the hints about canvassing that the agent will need in his 
work in the field.” 


= Adopted as text books and endorsed by 


The National Association of Life 
Underwriters 


The Life Underwriters Association of Canada 





WHAT LIFE INSURANCE IS AND WHAT IT DOES 
Price per copy bound in cloth, $1.50 












THE 

SPECTATOR 
COMPANY 

135 William St. 


HOW TO SELL INSURANCE 


Price per copy bound in cloth, $2.00 NEW YORK 

OTE Please send me 

Liberal discounts are allowed on both of these books sold in quantities HOW ‘TO a - 
PUBLISHED BY INSURANCE 


for which I agree to pay 
$2.00 per copy 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


Chicago Office 135 William Street 
Insurance Exchange NEW YORK 


If an Agent state 
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September 30, 1920 
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Service Financial Stability Non-Technical Contracts 


THE EMPLOYERS’ 


LIABILITY ASSURANCE CORPORATION, LTD. 
OF LONDON 


THE PIONEER AND LEADING LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF THE WORLD 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 


LIABILITY, AUTOMOBILE, STEAM BOILER 
AND FLY WHEEL, ACCIDENT, HEALTH, 
FIDELITY, SURETY, BURGLARY AND 
PLATE GLASS INSURANCE 


SAMUEL APPLETON 


United States Manager 


33 Broad Street, Boston 





*‘OUR BONDS GUARANTEE INTEGRITY’’ 


SURETY Oval) CASUALTY 
BONDS INSURANCE 


NEW YORK 


CHARLES H. HOLLAND, PRESIDENT 














Dwight & Hilles, Resident Mgrs. for N. Y. State, 56 Maiden Lane, N.Y. 











We have passed the 


HALF BILLION MARK 


with over $530,000,000 
of insurance now in force. 


BANKERS LIFE COMPANY 


Des Moines 


Geo. Kuhns, President 








EXCELLENT OPPORTUNITY 


for Reliable, Energetic men to represent us in 
the states of Illinois and Missouri with direct 


Home Office contracts. Liberal policies. ~ 


CAPITOL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF COLORADO 


Thos. F. Daly, President DENVER, COLORADO 











GEORGE WASHINGTON LIFE INSURANCECO. 


Charleston, W. Va. 


The popularity of our SPECIAL CONTRACTS such 
as ENDOWMENTS at Ages 60, 65, 70 or 75, and our 
MONTHLY INCOME COUPON BOND POLICIES, mean 
SUCCESS to wide awake Insurance Salesmen. 

We also write TOTAL DISABILITY which provides 
for Waiver of Premium and Monthly Income and a clean 
cut DOUBLE INDEMNITY BENEFIT. 

Just at present we have a few attractive Agency 
openings in the State of OHIO. For particulars address: 
C. B. BEAUMONT, State Manager 
2205 East 83rd St., Cleveland, Ohio 
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NEW JERSEY INSURANCE COMPANY 


CAPITAL ONE MILLION DOLLARS 


Head Office: 
40 CLINTON STREET, 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


JACOB R. HALL, President FRANKLIN W. FORT, Vice President 
WM. F. BIRCH, Vice President F. L. BROKAW, Secretary 





‘ ee oes oui ca Degamhnent, 
nsurance Exchange ™ ansome St., 
Chicago, Ill. Francisco, Cal. 


H. H. INGALLS, Manacger SEELEY & CO., Manaczrs 

















LIBERTY NATIONAL 


FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


of New Orleans, La, 


Authorized Capital and Surplus 
$2,000,000 


Enters the Insurance Field 
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ACTUAL RESULTS FROM 


SCIENTIFIC—FIRE—Loss—ADJUSTMENTS 


EXPLAINED FULLY IN OUR NEW BOOKLET 


‘Proof of Service’’ 


MAILED FREE TO FIRE INSURANCE BROKERS 


AND AGENTS 
STANDARD APPRAISAL COMPANY 
CHICAGO 56 P INE ‘STR EET BOSTON 
DETROIT . NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 


TORONTO KANSAS CITY 














Rossia Insurance Company ||! pypiig LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


of America 


$500,000 Authorized Capital 


is now offering 


The Fire Reassurance Company 


of New York 
SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS 
American Fire Insurance Corporation tr 
of New York SUPERINTENDENTS and ASSISTANTS 


Correspondence Treated Confidentially 


Union Reserve Insurance Company Write today; we may have just what you want 


of New York 
LOUIS NAROWETZ, President 


ALFRED CLOVER, General Manager, 


Rei nsurance Chairman of the Board 
108 So. La Salle Street CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Hartford Conn. 
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